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THE LANGUAGES OF SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Princeton University 





HE origin of the various languages of Southeastern Asia is veiled by 

the same mist, broken by only occasional glimmers of light, which hides 
from the ethnologist and even the historian the steps by which the territory 
was populated, its culture diffused. Nevertheless, a rough outline appears 
practicable. 

Among the most ancient inhabitants of the area are the various tribes of 
Negritos, the Eta, the Semang, and the Andaman Islanders. One of their 
characteristics, in this region just as in Africa, seems to be that, with the 
exception of but one group, they everywhere abandoned their original lan- 
guage and adopted in its place that spoken by their respective neighbors, that 
is, the Sakai, Malayan, or African Negro dialects. 

The one notable, and scientifically most valuable, exception is the language 
spoken by the Andaman Islanders. Excellent though the available ethnologi- 
cal material is, the linguistic reports are rather poor. So far as one can gather, 
there are two main groups of dialects: the languages spoken by the ten 
tribes of the Great Andaman; and the Onge language, spoken by the peoples 
of the South Andaman and the Little Andaman. For further information 
about them, the reader may refer with profit to A. R. Brown’s “Notes on the 
languages of the Andaman Islands” (Anthropos 9 (1914), 36-52). Attempts 
were made, especially by Blagden, to discover remnants of an ancient 
Negrito vocabulary among the Semangs, and subsequently to compare these 
with Andamanese word lists—but these attempts have borne little fruit so 
far. 

THE MON-KHMER LANGUAGES 


The first Mongoloids to reach Southeastern Asia seem to have spoken 
a branch of the Mon-Khmer language family. The Semangs, pygmies of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Sakai, another non-Malay group of the mainland, 
speak what appears to be the most archaic of all the Mon-Khmer tongues, 
even more so than the stilted forms of written Mon and Khmer. Other mem- 
bers of this family that survive to this day are: Khasi, spoken in Assam; 
Nicobarese, with half a dozen dialects, spoken in the Nicobar Islands; the 
languages spoken by some tribes along the basin of the Salween River, 
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particularly the Palaung, Wa, and Riang; and finally the Mon-Khmer group 
proper. 

The language of the Mon is spoken on the coast of the gulf of Pegu. In- 
scriptions date from as far back as the 11th century. They are in Myazediin 
script. Khmer is spoken in Cambodia, and its inscriptions are available from 
about the first half of the 7th century. There are also about a dozen other 
dialects spoken by scattered tribes throughout this area. 

The Mon-Khmer languages are sometimes grouped together with Munda, 
a large family of languages spoken in the Northeastern sector of India today 
—but this is not supported by evidence. Similarly, it may be doubted if 
dialects of this language family have really spread into Yunnan in South- 
west China. For example, Wen Yu showed recently that Min-chia, long 
held to have been a Mon-Khmer dialect, belongs in reality to Tibeto-Burman 
(“A study of synonyms in the Min-chia language,” Studia Serica 1 (1940), 
1-28). The term ‘“‘Austroasiatic”’—if it means more than just Mon-Khmer— 
covers a multitude of linguistic methodological sins. And if the existence of 
an “‘Austroasiatic’” family of languages is doubtful, an ‘‘Austric’”’ super- 
stock, combining the former with Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian), is 
much more improbable still. For further information on Mon-Khmer con- 
sult the writer’s “Examination of the Austroasiatic language family” (Lan- 
guage 18 (1942), 206-17), which contains references as well as a lengthy 
list of languages, and further his “Bibliography of Mon-Khmer linguistics” 
(Studies in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 11, 1943). 

It is only fair to point out, however, that in a recent paper, ‘Thai, Kadai, 
and Indonesian: A new alignment in Southeastern Asia’ (American Anthro- 
pologist 44 (1942), 576-601), Paul Benedict attempted boldly to combine 
into a single language family Thai, Indonesian and “‘Kadai’’—and further to 
add this hypothetical family to Mon-Khmer-Annamite, and in a further 
synthesis, Miao-Yao. “‘Kadai’’ is a new term of the author’s for Kelao, 
Laqua, and Lati of the mainland, that is, in Southcentral China and the 
China-Tonkin border region, and Li of Hainan. This writer regards Bene- 
dict’s interesting attempt with a good deal of scepticism, for the type of evi- 
dence he uses to prove his hypothesis is not altogether satisfactory. Further 
judgment may well be postponed until new and better material to work with 
has been collected. 


THE INDONESIAN LANGUAGES 


Indonesian (Malayan) is a family of languages spoken over an enormous 
territory: the Malay Peninsula, the East Indies, the Philippine Islands, 
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Madagascar, and Formosa. Furthermore, a distant but clear relationship 
exists between Indonesian on the one hand, and the Oceanic languages, 
Melanesian, Micronesian, Polynesian, on the other. 

The dialect spoken on the mainland, around, say, Perak, is known simply 
as Malay; this is, moreover, something of a lingua franca: ‘“‘bazaar” or “‘pid- 
gin’ Malay and is understood throughout the Indies, except in some of the 
interior districts. 

The large number of dialects in this area—there are 87 in the Philippine 
Islands alone—cannot be accounted for in terms of separate waves of migra- 
tions, for ethnology recognizes no more than three major ones; the distinc- 
tions become less puzzling, however, if we consider the geographical factors 
which resulted in ethnic isolation of more or less small groups. Perhaps the 
most isolated, and hence the most divergent, dialects of Indonesian are spoken 
in Madagascar; the Hova dialect of the Malagasy group is the literary 
one. 

The chief groups on the Philippine Islands are four: the Luzon group 
(chief dialects, Iloco, Ibanag, Apayao, Kalinga, Tingguian, Bontoc, 
Ifugao, Igorot, Ilongot, Tagalog), second, the Bisaya group (chief dialects, 
Cebu-Bisaya, Panay-Bisaya), third, Mindoro-Palawan (chief dialects, 
Mangyan, Kuyénon, Tagbanua), and finally, the Mindanao-Sulu group 
(chief dialects, Lanao, Magindanao, Subanon, Mandaya, Bagobo, Kulaman, 
Tiruray). For a map of distribution of these and other dialects see Herbert 
W. Krieger, “Peoples of the Philippines” (Smithsonian Institution, War 
Background Studies No. 4, Washington, 1942, Fig. 4). 

Some of the dialects in the East Indies are as follows. Sumatra: Minang- 
kabau, Karo and Toba (together known as Batak), Gayo, Kubu, etc. Menta- 
wey is spoken on the island by that name. Dayak and Punan are spoken in 
Borneo. Java: Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese. Celebes: Toradja, Bulu, Ton- 
temboan, Bugis, Makassa, Barege. Balinese is the language of Bali. There 
are a good many others as well. 

Several members of the Indonesian family, Malay in particular, have been 
studied with more or less thoroughness. But the best material is in Dutch 
and available only with difficulty here. For an excellent recent contribution 
in America cf. the outline of Iloco (a Philippine dialect) syntax (Language 
18 (1942), 193-200), by Leonard Bloomfield. 

The empires of the Mon and the Khmer were shattered in relatively re- 
cent times by folks who spoke Burmese and Thai respectively. The speakers 
of these languages dominate Burma and Thailand today, and Mon-Khmer is 
rapidly disappearing. 
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THE INDO-CHINESE LANGUAGES 


Both these dialect groups belong to the Indo-Chinese family of languages. 
Chinese, of course, is the best known member of this family. Thai, as far as 
evidence now indicates, may be said to be another member. Thai is generally 
divided into two groups, the Chuang group, spoken chiefly in Kwangsi and 
southern Kweichow and in parts of Hainan, and the Southwestern group. 

This Southwestern group itself divides into several dialects. One of these 
is Shan, spoken in the Shan states of the north by about one million souls; 
some of whom inhabit parts of Yunnan province. The P‘o, the Kamti, and re- 
lated tribes also speak dialects of Shan. Ahom, formerly spoken throughout 
Assam, is another member of this Southwestern group. Tai Blanc, Nung, 
Tho, and others, form a third grouping, and are spoken in French Indo-China 
as well as the southwestern part of Kwangsi. Finally, and chiefly, there is 
Thai itself, the official language (Bangkok dialect) of Thailand, and its 
closest relative, Lao, spoken by the Laos of the North. The first Siamese 
writing that we possess dates from the period of the famous king Ram 
Gamheng, with inscriptions of the 13th century. 

Some recent studies on certain aspects of Thai may be recommended to 


the interested reader: they are, ‘Types of reduplication in Thai’’ (Studies 


in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1942), and “The use of numeral classifiers in 
Thai” (Language 18 (1942), 201-05), both by Mary Haas. The best short 
discussion of the position of Thai in the Indo-Chinese family may be found 
in the 1938-39 issue of the Chinese year book, by a very reliable scholar, Li 
Fang Kuei (“Languages and Dialects,” pp. 43-51). 

Annamese is another bone of contention between scholars. On the one 
hand stands Maspero, linking this group definitely with Thai, and on the 
other hand stands Przyluski, supported recently by Benedict, linking it with 
Mon-Khmer. That the latter are wrong and Maspero is right, as far as evi- 
dence now indicates, was demonstrated by the brilliant Chinese scholar 
Wen Yu (“On the kinship of the Annamitic language,” Meridio-Occidentale 
Sinense, 1 (1940), 66-73). Wen Yu rightly rejects, and effectively, Przy- 
luski’s lexical and morphological arguments; then he shows that Maspero’s 
phonological arguments can fully be supported from the morphology, con- 
cluding that “from morphological study the Annamitic is completely in har- 
mony with the Thaic.” 

Tibeto-Burman seems to be another branch of the Indo-Chinese family. 
Among the languages of the Burman side is, of course, Burmese itself. 
About sixteen dialects of this language are spoken by approximately ten 
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million people. Of Karen, a related language, there are some one and a half 
million still left, with about seventeen dialects. The Nosu (Lolo) may speak 
a related tongue: they occupy a large part of Yunnan, the northwest of 
Kweichow, and portions of southern Sikiang. Their position, however, is 
rather anomalous. 

The Miao-Yao group is the most controversial of all the languages of this 
territory, as far as historical relationships go. It must be remembered 
throughout that the linguist’s first task is to describe the languages of a given 
area. Only after careful and scientifically comparable records have been pre- 
pared must he make statements of a historical character. Since there are no 
reliable descriptions of the great majority—almost all—the languages of 
Southeastern Asia, every statement concerning relationships must be care- 
fully and critically scrutinized before accepted. The Miao-Yao controversy 
is only one of those which may well be postponed until its dialects are ade- 
quately described. 

The above is the merest sketch outlining the languages of Southeastern 
Asia: the list is by no means exhaustive; and the references are intended to 
guide the reader to further material. Paul Benedict gave his permission to 
this writer to announce that he will shortly publish a bibliography of South- 
east Asiatic linguistics, devoted, however, mainly to dialects of the Tibeto- 
Burman stock, though also dealing with Thai, Miao-Yao, and “Kadai.” 
The most complete list of books (but not of periodical literature) pertaining 
to the entire Southeast Asiatic field will be found in the appropriate section 
of Heine-Geldern and Poleman’s Selected list of books on India, Ceylon, Tibet, 
and Southeast Asia to appear soon under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

From the point of view of practical considerations as distinct from sci- 
entific interests there are three languages in the territory under survey which 
are of primary importance: Malay, Thai, and Burmese. When the war in 
the Far East broke out the situation with regard to instruction in these lan- 
guages, not to mention the others, was quite deplorable. In an important 
article (Asia 42. 375-78) in June 1942, Mortimer Graves wrote as follows: 
“Not one American is a recognized scholar in the field or equipped to teach 
Malay intensively for the emergency. Moreover, not only are there no 
teachers; there are none of the paraphernalia of instruction—no adequate 
grammars, dictionaries for students, books of readings, phonograph records 
and so on, which make possible the modern teaching of a language... . 
Even though Java has fallen, our relations with Malay-speaking peoples have 
just begun. Much the same is to be said about Thai, or Siamese,” and, Mr. 
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Graves might have added, about Burmese and all the other Southeast Asiatic 
languages as well. 


COURSES NOW OFFERED 


This writer is happy to report that the situation may be said to have 
definitely improved. To the best of his knowledge (this article was written 
in January, 1943-Ed. Note), the following courses in the languages of the 
area may now be taken or are about to be given. 


Malay 

1. Isidore Dyen offers an elementary course at Yale University. This 
course is especially noteworthy because the student divides his time equally 
between it and an ethnological course on Malaysia by Raymond Kennedy. 

2. W. M. Senstius offers a course at the University of Michigan. 

3. Claire Holt’s course in Colloquial Malay is offered for the Navy only, 
at the School of International Administration of Columbia University. 

4. George Devereux teaches an elementary course at the University of 
Wyoming. 

5. Vernon E. Hendershot offers a course at Walla Walla College. 

6. A course at the New York Berlitz School is given by Tassilo Adam. 


Tagalog 
1. Frank R. Blake announced a course, “‘given if requested,” at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Thai 


1. Mary Haas teaches intensively an elementary and an advanced course 
at the University of Michigan. 


Burmese 
1. Preparations to offer a course are in progress at Yale University, to 


be given by W. Cornyn, under the direction of Leonard Bloomfield and the 
assistance of R. I. McDavid Jr. 


The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks to the two sources whence 
he gathered the above data, and at the same time to direct the interested 
reader for further information to them. They are, first, a report prepared for 
the East Indies Institute of America by Dr. Robert Heine-Geldern, surveying 
Southeast Asiatic studies at American universities and colleges; and second, 
a report of the first year’s operation of the intensive language program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 1941-1942, prepared by Mortimer 
Graves and J. M. Cowan, published on December 20, 1942. 
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THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


The Intensive Language Program calls for further comment. The details 
of the operation are in the hands of, Dr. Cowan, Secretary of the Linguistic 
Society of America, and two committees of the Council are in charge of 
its administration, namely, the Committee of the National School of Mod- 
ern Oriental Languages and the Committee on Intensive Language Instruc- 
tion. By definition of the committees, an intensive course “‘occupies the 
full time of the student, generally computed at about fifteen hours of class- 
room instruction, fifteen hours of drill with native speakers, and from 
twenty to thirty hours of individual preparation per week.” 

The essence of the program consists of the work with native speakers to 
whom the linguist refers as “informants.’’ An informant is not a teacher 
but a storehouse of a set of linguistic habits which the trained student ex- 
tracts, records, codifies, absorbs, and then transmits to other students. The 
informant will generally not possess a knowledge of the system of the lan- 
guage he speaks for he is not linguistically trained. It is the linguist who, 
after transcribing his utterances, arranges them in a pattern. There is a 
standard technique of phonetic recording and of the rearrangement of the 
material thus obtained into functional units which are easily teachable and 
scientifically comparable, and anyone can master it. The steps are explained 
in Leonard Bloomfield’s Outline guide for the practical study of foreign lan- 
guages and in Bernard Bloch and George I. Tragar’s Outline of linguistic 
analysis (Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore 1942). The two booklets 
supplement each other. This method has been applied with considerable 
success to many languages, including Thai, Malay, Burmese, Ilocano, 
Tagalog, and so forth. Once an informant as well as a trained linguist to 
work with him, becomes available it is possible within a relatively short 
time to prepare the wherewithal for teaching the language intensively. In a 
field, like Southeast Asiatic linguistics, indeed no other method is possible 
under the present circumstances. Fortunately, Thai, Malay, and Philippine 
informants were found quite easily, though there was some trouble in getting 
a Burmese. So far no other languages of the area have been “implemented” 
in the way described largely because no informants are available in this 
country. It may be pointed out, by the way, that the grammars thus prepared 
are scientific and generally superior to those written by missionaries, govern- 
ment workers, or ethnologists. 

A study of the languages of Southeastern Asia, provided the work is 
scientifically carried out, is of great importance apart from the practical 
urgency. Until the linguistic picture of the area is cleared up it is impossible 
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to understand fully the history, the ethnology, the social anthropology not 
only of the Southeastern Asia and of Malaysia, but also of China and Japan. 
It was an outstanding ethnologist and Sinologue who said, with relation to 
China (Wolfram Eberhard, ‘‘Early Chinese cultures and their development: 
A new working hypothesis,” Smithsonian Report for 1937, p. 530): “We 
must learn the true nature of the original relationship among the Austro- 
asiatic, the Austronesian, the Tibeto-Burman, and the Sino-T‘ai groups of 
languages. Then only shall we be in a position to proceed further with our 
study.” 








THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
FLOODS AND DROUGHTS IN CHINESE 
HISTORY, 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911* 


Yao SHAN-YU 
University of California 





INTRODUCTION 


HROUGHOUT history floods and droughts have undoubtedly been 
‘Ls two greatest natural scourges of China. Being thus far primarily 
an agricultural nation with a close dependence upon nature, China’s concern 
with floods and droughts is clearly understandable. 

As is generally well known among sinologists, China has a heritage of un- 
broken recorded history, covering a period of approximately three millennia. 
Partly owing to the important role floods and droughts played in the life 
of the nation and partly because of the supernatural significance attached to 
the occurrence of these phenomena,’ numerous instances of floods and 
droughts have been recorded usually with definite dates and places. 

Nevertheless, this field of research has not received the attention and care 


it deserves. To be sure, a number of studies have dealt with floods and 
droughts in Chinese history. They consist of four significant articles and 
three fractional parts of books, but the sum total of these studies amounts 
to only seventy pages, some of which contain borrowings and duplications.” 


* It gives me pleasure to accord to Dr. Derk Bodde, Assistant Professor of Chinese at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, my warm thanks for his generous and scholarly assistance during the 
preparation of this study. 

1 According to the famous Han Confucian Tung Chung-shu (179?-104? B.C.), there exists in 
the universe a delicate state of balance between nature and human activity. Improper human acts, 
especially the conduct of the Emperor, destroy this balance. Such abnormal phenomena as floods, 
droughts, etc. are merely mechanical responses to improper human behavior. In order to under- 
stand the rulership and the history of the nation, Chinese historians, therefore, recorded these 
“strange phenomena’”’ in the dynastic histories and other historical works. 

* The seven references are: (1) Alexander Hosie, “‘Droughts in China, A.D. 620 to 1643,” 
Journal of the north China branch of the royal Asiatic society, 12 (1878), 51-98. This is a careful com- 
pilation, but Hosie did not analyse his data. (2) Alexander Hosie, “Floods in China, 630-1630,” 
China review,7 (1878-79), 371-72. Only a total of 70 entriesare listed. (3) Co-ching Chu, “Climatic 
pulsations during historic times in China,”’ Geographical review, 16 (1926), 274-79. This is signifi- 
cant for its study of the climatic changes through the period A.D. 100-1600. No new material in 
regard to floods and droughts is added in his later article, ‘Climatic changes during historic times in 
China,” Journal of the north China branch of the royal Asiatic society, 62 (1931), 32-40. (4). V. K. 
Ting, “Notes on the records of droughts and floods in Shensi and the supposed desiccation of N.W. 
China,” Hyllningsskrift tillagnad Sven Hedin (Stockholm, 1925), pp. 453-62. It is based on the 
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This article, together with its sister article ‘““The chronological and 
seasonal distribution of floods and droughts in Chinese history, 206 B.C.- 
A.D. 1911,’ is based on two sources: for the period 206 B.C.—A.D. 1643 
the data have been collected from the Ch‘in-ting ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng 
(Imperially compiled collected illustrations and writings of ancient and 
modern times), section 4, “Strange phenomena” (Shu-cheng tien), chiian 
86-92 and 124-130. The data for the Ch‘ing dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) 
have come from the Ch‘ing shih kao (Draft history of the Ch‘ing dynasty), 
chapters 40 and 43, ““Treatise on calamities and anomalies” (Tsai-i chih). 
Barring accidental errors all of the floods and droughts mentioned in these 
sources have been noted and utilized. 

Nevertheless, a word of caution is necessary regarding the completeness 
of the data. The writer has tested the completeness of the records by various 
means,‘ and these tests show quite conclusively that the data as we have 
them are by no means complete. The T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng sometimes contains 
material not found in the dynastic histories, but it occasionally does not 
mention floods and droughts recorded in the original sources.’ While the 
ideal plan would be to read all the dynastic histories and the immense num- 
ber of local gazetteers and other historical works and notes, such a program 
is clearly impossible for any individual worker. Even if all the existing 
records were consulted, there is reason to believe that the flood and drought 





materials from the Gazetteer of Shensi, and covers the period A.D. 200-1700. The author combats 
convincingly E. Huntington’s hypothesis that Central Asia must at one time have enjoyed a much 
greater rainfall than it does now; also Arthur C. Sowerby’s allegation that North China was actu- 
ally invaded by the desert conditions of Central Asia, and the general impression that Shensi and 
Kansu are getting drier. Ting’s conclusions, independently reached, agree well with the findings 
of the present writer in a former article, in which it has been said that “‘no definite evidence is avail- 
able to show the increasing aridity of China.” [See Yao Shan-yu, ‘““The chronological and seasonal 
distribution of floods and droughts in Chinese history, 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911,” Harvard journal of 
Asiatic studies, 6 (Feb. 1942), 293.] (5) Ta Chen, Chinese migration, with special reference to labor 
conditions (Washington, D.C., 1923), pp. 9-10. It lists some 62 instances of droughts during the 
period from 1369 to 1596 in the four provinces of Hopei, Shantung, Fukien, and Kwangtung. (6) 
W. H. Mallory, China land of famine (New York, 1926), pp. 41-43. The data were taken from 
Hosie’s “‘Droughts in China,” and Chu’s ‘“‘Climatic pulsations.” (7) Teng Yiin-t‘e, Chung-kuo chiu- 
huang shih [A history of famine relief in China] (Shanghai, 1937), pp. 52-59. While this contains 
some material of his own, parts of it come from Co-ching Chu’s “‘Climatic pulsations.”’ 

3 Harvard journal of Asiatic studies, 6 (1942), 273-312. 

‘ Five tests have been used in ascertaining the completeness of the data. They are: (1) by the use 
of the remarks in the drought sections of the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng, which occasionally mention floods; 
(2) by the use of the “Dynastic annals’ (pen-chi) in the Ming shih [Ming history] and the Ch‘ing 
shih kao; (3) by the use of other existing records, such as the China year book, etc.; (4) by the use of 
statistical analysis; and (5) by the use of common observations of flood and drought curves. 

5 For instance, the floods mentioned in the Ch‘ien Han shu [History of the former Han dynasty] 
under the years 78 B.C. and 66 B.C. are not recorded by the T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng. The writer, how- 
ever, has not yet done any extensive checking on this point. 
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records would probably still remain incomplete. Therefore, whatever its 
weakness may be, the T“u-shu chi-ch‘eng still appears to be the best single 
body of material on the subject. 

The method followed in collecting and interpreting the data is briefly as 
follows: The flood and drought records were first converted into separate 
flood or drought tables with indications as to their provincial and prefectural 
locations (when given in the original sources), year and month of occurrence, 
and remarks (when known) on the intensity. The floods or droughts thus 
tabulated were numbered consecutively for convenience of reference and 
analysis. The data from these tables were then analyzed. The present article 
is a partial result of this project. The whole process was laborious and even 
tedious; the writer only hopes that this work may have paved the ground 
for further studies on the subject, which may lead to a better understanding 
of the operation of Chinese society and culture. 

Before concluding this section it should be pointed out that in this paper 
we are mainly concerned with the quantitative aspect of the geographical 
distribution. Information on the intensity of floods and droughts is 
unfortunately insufficient. Therefore, for the present, we are compelled to 
deal only with the quantitative geographical distribution of floods and 


droughts. 
PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The data provided by the preliminary tables are summarized in Table I, 
giving the flood and drought frequencies of the eighteen provinces, both in 
actual numbers and in their corresponding percentages. The provinces have 
been arranged in ascending order according to their percentage. A glance 
at this table will show that Kweichow is the province least affected by 
floods, whereas Chekiang is the one that suffers most. Strangely enough, the 
table indicates that some of the worst provinces for floods are also among 
the worst for droughts. 

However, what we see here is only a crude picture, because it takes no 
account of the relative size of the province. For example, it stands to reason 
that a large province, such as Szechwan, should by mere virtue of its size 
have more floods and droughts than a smaller province, such as Chekiang. 
Therefore, the provincial frequencies must be brought into proper per- 
spective by taking account of these differences in area. This is done by 
dividing the number of floods per province by the number of thousand square 
kilometers of territory in the province. The result is presented in Table II. 
Here the use of the percentages is even more important than it is in Table I, 
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because the numbers of floods and droughts per thousand square kilometers 
usually appear in fractions, which make it more difficult to see their relative 
proportions. 


TABLE I. PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF FLOODS AND DROUGHTS 























Floods Droughts 
Province Number Percent- Province Number Percene- 
age age 

Total 3,106 100 Total 1,873 100 

Kweichow ic) 45 Kweichow 6 32 
Yunnan 41 1.32 Yunnan 32 1.71 
Kansu 47 1.51 Szechwan 37 1.98 
Hunan 66 2.42 Kwangsi 38 2.03 
Szechwan 70 2.25 Fukien 50 2.67 
Fukien 73 2.35 Hunan 60 3.20 
Kwangsi 73 2.35 Kansu 62 3.31 
Kwangtung 100 3.22 Kwangtung 64 3.42 
Shansi 101 3.25 Kiangsi 68 3.63 
Shensi 126 4.06 Anhwei 99 5.29 
Kiangsi 149 4.80 Shansi 121 6.46 
Anhwei 193 6.21 Shensi 137 7.31 
Shantung 310 9.98 Shantung 159 8.49 
Kiangsu 312 «10.04 Honan 167 8.92 
Hupeh 318 10.24 Kiangsu 173 9.24 
Honan 335 10.79 Hupeéh 181 9.66 
Hopei 372 11.98 ._Hopei 193 10.30 
Chekiang 406 13.07 Chekiang 226 12.09 
Northern P. 1,291 41.57 839 44.79 
Central P. 1,299 41.81 716 38.26 
Southern P. 516 16.61 318 16.98 


N.B. Northern provinces include: Hopei, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Shantung, and Kansu; Central 
include: Chekiang, Kiangsu, Hupeh, Szechwan, and Anhwei; Southern include: Kiangsi, Hunan, 
Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Kweichow. 





Needless to say, Table II shows a somewhat different picture than. 
Table I. The correspondence between floods and droughts in some of the 
most severely affected provinces and some of the least affected ones be- 
comes even more startling. Thus for both floods and droughts, the six most 
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severely affected provinces correspond exactly with each other and are 
Chekiang, Kiangsu, Hopei, Honan, Shantung, and Hupeh. 


TABLE II. PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF FLOODS AND DROUGHTS PER 
THOUSAND SQUARE KILOMETERS* 























Floods Droughts 
Number P Number P 
Province per 1000 * "one Province per 1000 awn 
sq. km. — sq. km. rg 

Total 19.974 100 Total 12.552 100 

Kweichow .078 39 Kweichow .034 .27 
Kansu 124 .62 Yunnan .100 .80 
Yunnan .128 64 Kansu . 164 1.31 
Szechwan 162 .81 Kwangsi 174 1.39 
Hunan .278 1.39 Hunan nee 2.02 
Kwangsi 335 1.66 Kwangtung 295 ai 
Fukien -459 2.30 Fukien 314 2.50 
Kwangtung 461 2.31 Kiangsi 340 271 
Shansi . 648 3.24 Shensi .733 5.84 
Shensi .674 3.37 Anhwei .739 5.89 
Kiangsi 745 3.73 Shansi .776 6.18 
Anhwei 1.440 7.21 Szechwan .859 6.84 
Hupeh 1.529 7.65 Hupeh .870 6.93 
Shantung 1.732 8.67 Shantung .888 7.08 
Honan 1.936 9.69 Honan .965 7.69 
Hopei 2.415 12.09 Hopei 1.253 9.98 
Kiangsu 2.889 14.46 Kiangsu 1.601 12.75 
Chekiang 3.941 19.73 Chekiang 2.194 17.48 
Northern P. 7.529 37.68 4.779 38.06 
Central P. 9.961 49 .86 6.263 49.89 
Southern P. 2.484 12.42 1.510 12.04 





N. B. Northern, Central, and Southern provinces as in Table I. 
* The data on the area are compiled from the China year book (1938), p. 1. 


Though Table II reveals the most accurate picture of flood and drought 


distribution we have had so far, we should remember that the different 
provinces represented have varying lengths of history behind them. Some of 
the provinces have a history of twenty-one or more centuries whereas the 
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history of others covers only the last few hundred years. It should be re- 
membered that the eighteen provinces have not been occupied by the Chinese 
people for the same length of time. Certain provinces, such as Kansu, Shensi, 
Shansi, Hopei, Honan, etc., have been occupied from the beginning of our 
period; others, such as Chekiang, Kiangsu, etc., were occupied sporadically 
fairly early in the period, but mature occupation did not occur until a much 
later time; and still others, such as Yunnan and Kweichow, have a very 
short history of occupation. Therefore, in analyzing the provincial distribu- 
tion of floods and droughts, some method must be employed to take into 
account the differing periods of time that floods and droughts have been 
recorded in various provinces. Only by so doing can the provincial dis- 
tribution be shown in its proper perspective. 

While the general picture of the southward spread of the Chinese people 
is known, definite data amenable to exact statistical treatment is, neverthe- 
less, not available. For our purposes we have to resort to an admittedly un- 
satisfactory method. Tables VI and VII show the chronological distribu- 
tion of floods and droughts within each province according to centuries. In 
these tables, within each province, the number of centuries in which floods 
are reported correspond approximately with the length of settled Chinese 
occupation in that province. This assumption, however, is by no means air- 
tight. For such mature provinces as Shansi, Shensi, and Shantung, for ex- 
ample, which were inhabited by the Chinese from very early times, the 
first century A.D. nevertheless has no recorded floods. 

In general, however, it is safe to assume that the length of mature occupa- 
tion coincides roughly with the number of centuries having recorded floods 
and droughts. Let us, therefore, divide the number of floods and droughts 
per thousand square kilometers per province (as given in Table II) by the 
respective number of centuries in which floods and droughts occur in the 
province. The resulting century averages, when converted into percentages, 
should give us a comparatively true picture of the relative frequency of 
floods and droughts for each province. 

Table III shows the results of this analysis. It should be pointed out that 
since the weighted frequencies in Table II cover the period 206 B.C. 
A.D. 1911, the century averages of Table III may be slightly too high. 
Actually, however, the number of floods and droughts before 199 B.C. and 
after A.D. 1900 are so few that their effect on the averages may be con- 
sidered negligible. 

From this table some observations can now be made. First, it is seen that 
Chekiang and Kiangsu are the highest both in flood and drought frequencies. 
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TABLE III. PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF FLOODS AND DROUGHTS PER 
THOUSAND SQUARE KILOMETERS PER CENTURY 








Floods Droughts 





Number Number 
per 1000 > per 1000 
er- : 
Province sq. km Province sq. km. 
centage 
per per 
century century 


Per- 


centage 





s 


Total .939 


8 


Total 1.166 





Kweichow .009 
Kansu 
Kwangsi 
Yunnan 
Hunan 
Kwangtung 
Kiangsi 
Fukien 
Anhwei 
Shensi 
Shantung 
Shansi 
Honan 
Hupeh 
Hopei 
Szechwan 
Kiangsu 
Chekiang 


Kansu .008 
Szechwan .012 
Kweichow .016 
Hunan .017 
Yunnan .021 
Kwangtung .035 
Shensi .035 
Kwangsi .037 
Fukien .046 
Shansi .046 
Kiangsi .050 
Anhwei .076 
Hupeh .080 
Shantung .087 
Honan .092 
Hopei 11S 
Kiangsu 161 
Chekiang .232 
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Northern P. 383 9 
Central P. 561 47.1 
Southern P. .222 19.0 


N.B. Northern, Central, and Southern provinces as in Table I. 


O 





In view of the traditional belief that the Yellow River is the “Sorrow of 
China,” this revelation is startling and almost unbelievable. The combined 
flood percentages of Chekiang and Kiangsu add up to 33.7,% more than a 
third of the flood total for the entire eighteen provinces. Their combined 
drought percentage, 27.5, though not so high as that of floods, is still very 
impressive. How, then, can we account for these spectacularly high fre- 
quencies? 
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While a conclusive explanation for this phenomenon must await a de- 
tailed qualitative study of the data, some tentative suggestions may at least 
be made now. First, in comparison with North China, where the mean an- 
nual rainfall is around 25-30 inches, Chekiang and Kiangsu have a mean 
annual rainfall of from 40 to 45 inches.* This factor, however, is common to 
all the lower Yangtze provinces, while South China has an even greater rain- 
fall. It is, therefore, in itself not an adequate explanation. 

Secondly, most of the typhoons that cross the coast are found south of 
Shanghai. Typhoons often carry an abnormally heavy rainfall which in turn 
causes severe floods.’ This likewise, however, does not explain why Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu should have higher flood frequencies than some of the 
southern provinces which are affected equally or even more by typhoons. 

Thirdly, topography might play an important part. In contrast with the 
North China plain, Central China, especially southern Chekiang, is de- 
cidedly hilly. When denuded of forests, hills may play an important part in 
causing floods and droughts. Yet here again, hilliness is a common feature 
of much not only of central but also of South China. 

Fourthly, agriculture might conceivably account partly for the situation 
in Chekiang and Kiangsu. Since rice culture depends very much upon a 
normal seasonal distribution of rainfall, and inasmuch as the records were 
not made according to rain gauges but rather according to the damage done 
to agriculture, a deficit or excess of rainfall may be more sensibly felt in 
Chekiang and Kiangsu than in North China, where dry crops are the rule. 
Yet since South China also grows rice, this explanation, like the others, 
fails to account for the fewer floods in the southern and in the other central 
provinces. As for the relatively few droughts in the South, this can perhaps 
be explained by the fact that there is seldom a deficit of rainfall. 

Fifthly, the land-system in Chekiang and Kiangsu tended to encourage 
the occurrence of floods and droughts. Just at the time when the lower 
Yangtze valley reached a mature stage of development, the population pres- 
sure of the Southern Sung dynasty drove people to reclaim by drainage large 
sections of lake bottoms and river beds. Such land was usually lower than 
the surrounding water level and was, therefore, subject to constant flood 
menace.® The cultivation of lake-bottom land and river beds upset the water 


6 W. G. Kendrew, “Climate,” in L. H. Dudley Buxton, China, the land and the people (Oxford, 
1929), pp. 299-303. . 

7 [bid., pp. 299-303. 

§ Ch‘ao-ting Chi, Key economic areas in Chinese history as revealed in the development of public works 
Sor water control (London, 1936), pp. 134-35. 
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control system and may have created difficulties in irrigation, thus causing 
subsequent droughts. 

Sixthly, in the absence of a scientific qualitative analysis, it might be 
argued that minor floods and partial droughts occurred in North and North- 
west China so frequently that little notice was taken of anything short of 
major disasters. This argument suffers from the fact that it directly negates 
the validity of existing data without factual support, and therefore must 
await proof from further study of the relative intensity of floods and droughts. 

Lastly, the economic importance of Chekiang and Kiangsu, which they 
have enjoyed ever since the Southern Sung, and the publicity which accom- 
panied this economic importance may have tended to exaggerate the flood and 
drought frequencies of these two provinces. Floods and droughts in these 
areas would be reported on account of their economic significance, whereas 
floods and droughts of the same or greater magnitudes in other regions might 
escape notice. The writer is convinced that among all the explanations sug- 
gested above (some of which are admittedly unsatisfactory), this last is 
probably the most significant and the most logical. 

Going back now to our observation on the provincial distribution of 
floods and drouglits, we find that, interestingly enough, Szechwan ranks the 
third highest in droughts, but the second lightest in floods. In view of the 
more or less correlated standing of provinces in regard to floods and droughts, 
the correlation being .86,° this Szechwan situation is unique. What, then, 
are the explanations for this unusual case? 

The climatic conditions in Szechwan do not seem to be especially favor- 
able to flood immunity. The mean annual rainfall ranges from 35 to 45 
inches, and most of the heavy rain falls in June, July, and August. ‘This con- 
centration of rainfall in the summer months, together with other occasional 
downpours, usually constitutes an important factor in high flood frequency.! 

It seems clear, therefore, that the relatively small number of floods in that 
province must be attributed to the flood-control measures and irrigation 
canals designed by the famous administrator Li Ping and his sons some 2100 
years ago. The waters of the Min River, which rise with the heavy rains 
during the summer months, are divided into a series of canals and irrigation 
ditches, through which the water is distributed to all parts of the alluvial 
Chengtu plain. This system has been faithfully maintained" and the small 

* Based on a statistical study by the present writer of the relationship between floods and droughts 
in Chinese history. 

*° George Babcock Cressey, China’a geographic foundations, a survey of the land and its people 


(New York, 1934), p. 314. 
" [bid., p. 318, 
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flood percentage of Szechwan must be due largely to the works and the in- 
struction of Li Ping. 

The high drought percentage of Szechwan, 10.1 per cent, is puzzling, 
but may possibly be attributed to the topography of the province. It should 
be remembered that Szechwan is a thoroughly hilly province and terraced 
fields are found at the hilltops, from 3000 to 4000 feet, while some of the 
valley bottoms lie 1500 to 2500 feet below this upper level.!? Under the cir- 
cumstances, irrigation on the hilltops is difficult, to say the least. From the 
drought point of view, Li Ping’s canal system, therefore, seems not to have 
been so successful as it has been in flood-control. 

That Hopei, Honan, Shantung, and Hupeh are among the most severely 
affected flood provinces is consistent with the commonly accepted belief. 
All these four provinces border on the two greatest rivers of China, the 
first three on the Yellow River and the last on the Yangtze. As for the high 
flood percentage of Anhwei, this must be largely due to the unusual situation 
of the Huai Ho, the famous river without a mouth. The river empties into 
the Hungtze Hu and other lakes, but at times when inflow exceeds evapora- 
tion, enormous floods result.!* The fact that the Yellow River at various 
times has flowed through Anhwei and Northern Kiangsu may have con- 
tributed to the high flood percentage of these provinces. 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO DYNASTIES 


Heretofore our study of the geographical distribution has been concerned 
with the typical frequencies of different provinces. Now let us turn to the 
provincial distributions in different dynasties. The purpose of this attack 
is twofold: (1) We wish to see how floods and droughts are distributed 
from dynasty to dynasty and how their provincial frequencies can be cor- 
related to the political and economic developments of the dynasties. (2) The 
occurrence or absence of floods and droughts in certain provinces may shed 
light on the gradual spread of the Chinese people through the eighteen 
provinces. In this present section we are concerned with the first aim; the 
question of demography will be taken up in the next section. 

Tables IV and V show the percentage distributions of floods and droughts 
in different periods for different provinces. Note that the percentages have 
been weighted as in Table II, i.e., the number of floods or droughts have 
been divided by the number of thousand square kilometers for each province. 
The resulting figures, giving the number of floods or droughts per thousand 
square kilometers, then have been expressed in percentages. 


12 [bid., p. 310. 
8 Ibid., p. 46. 
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TABLE IV. WEIGHTED PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF FLOODS IN 
DIFFERENT DYNASTIES 


(Only provinces having recorded floods are mentioned) 
Note: N=Number WP=Weighted Percentage 











Former Han Later Han ThreeKingdoms Western Chin 
Province N WP N WP N WP N WP 


Total 29 100 30 100 100 54 100 


North TI. 
Hopei 
Honan 
Shansi 
Shensi 
Shantung 
Kansu 

Central Tl. 
Chekiang 
Kiangsu 
Hupeh 
Szechwan 
Anhwei 4.48 


South Tl. 2 5.50 
Kiangsi 1 2.99 
Hunan 1 2.51 


Eastern Chin _P. of Division 
Province N WP N WP 


Total 21 100 97 100 


North T1. 3.77 45 
Hopei 11 
Honan Lo 
Shansi 3 
Shensi 2 
Shantung 14 
Kansu 1 


1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
Central Tl. 14 52 
3 
5 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
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Chekiang 
Kiangsu 
Hupeh 
Anhwei 


South Tl. 
Kiangsi 
Hunan 
Kwangtung 
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TABLE Iv (CONTINUED) 
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T'ang Five Dynasties Northern Sung Southern Sung 
Province N WP N WP N WP N WP 


Total 305 100 100 364 100 296 100 


North Tl. 176 52.51 48.66 224 57.71 48 .42 
Hopei 30 10.13 17.57 72 20.74 11 39 
Honan 68 20.45 23.53 75 19.23 16 40 
Shansi 8 2.67 ; 22 2 .61 
Shensi 38 10.57 19 4.51 4 .02 
Shantung 28 8.14 7.56 39 «9.66 ~ 
Kansu 4 £55 om 7 

Central Tl. 108 42.14 51.36 109 35.31 
Chekiang 23 11.62 13.11 21 9.04 82 
Kiangsu 34 = 16.42 25.00 35. 14.37 36 
Hupeh 18 4.50 15 3.20 16 
Szechwan 12 1.45 3.11 e. a8 15 
Anhwei 21 8.15 10.14 216.95 33 

South Tl 21 5.40 31 6.97 66 
Kiangsi 10 2.60 9 1.97 28 


Hunan 1.10 75 6 
Fukien 98 2.23 26 


Kwangtung 48 1.21 4 
Kwangsi 24 81 1 
Yunnan | 
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Yiian Ch‘ing 
Province N WP N WP 
Total 434 100 850 100 


North Tl. 239 313 
Hopei 73 128 
Honan 83 3 
Shansi 19 17 
Shensi 10 30 
Shantung 49 
Kansu 5 ‘ , 15 

Central Tl. 138 
Chekiang 35 
Kiangsu 49 
Hupeh 25 
Szechwan 4 
Anhwei 25 

South Tl. 57 
Kiangsi 16 
Hunan 13 
Fukien 9 
Kwangtung 7 
Kwangsi 8 
Yunnan 4 
Kweichow 0 




















TABLE V. WEIGHTED PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF DROUGHTS IN 
DIFFERENT DYNASTIES* 
(Only provinces having recorded droughts are mentioned) 
Note: N=Number WP=Weighted Percentage 








Former Han Later Han Western Chin 
Province N WP N WP WP 








100 17 100 100 


100 83.25 
24.19 
7.20 
7.94 
19.85 
20.84 
3.23 


11.54 
11.54 


Total 


North TI. 
Hopei 
Honan 
Shansi 
Shensi 
Shantung 
Kansu 


Central Tl. 
Kiangsu 
Anhwei 


South TI. 
Hunan 
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Total 


North T1. 
Hopei 
Honan 
Shansi 
Shensi_. 
Shantung 
Kansu 


Central T1. 
Chekiang 
Kiangsu 
Hupeh 
Szechwan 
Anhwei 


South Tl. 
Kiangsi 
Hunan 
Fukien 


Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 
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* No droughts with provincial data were recorded during the Three Kingdoms period. During 
the Sui dynasty there were four recorded droughts with geographical indications, all in the 
Northern provinces, as follows: Hopei 1 (27.31%), Shansi 1 (26.89%), Shensi 1 (22.27%), 
Shantung 1 (23.53%). 





TABLE V (CONTINUED) 





Five Dynasties Northern Sung Southern Sung 
WP N WP N e 


100 208 100 247 


50.79 134 58 .06 71 
21 19 
50.79 69 19 
11 10 
19 13 
10 6 
4 : 4 





Province 
Total 


North Tl. 
Hopei 
Honan 
Shansi 
Shensi 
Shantung 
Kansu 

Central T1. 
Chekiang 
Kiangsu 
Hupeh 
Szechwan 


Anhwei 
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South Tl. 
Kiangsi 
Hunan 
Fukien 
Kwangtung 


Kwangsi 
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Province 
Total 


North TI. 
Hopei 
Honan 
Shansi 
Shensi 
Shantung 
Kansu 

Central TI. 
Chekiang 
Kiangsu 
Hupeh 
Szechwan 
Anhwei 


South TI. 
Kiangsi 
Hunan 
Fukien 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 
Yunnan 
Kweichow 
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The data on the earlier periods are very incomplete. For example, there 
are no provincial data on droughts during the Three Kingdoms. Yet it is 
obvious that this cannot be interpreted as meaning the complete absence of 
droughts during this time. 

In general, during the period from the Former Han to the Western Chin, 
the northern section seems for the most part to have had a percentage much 
higher than that of the central and southern sections combined. The only 
really significant exception is found in the flood distribution for the Three 
Kingdoms. Since the Three Kingdoms had two out of their three capitals 
(i.e., Loyang, Honan; Nanking (known as Chienyiieh then), Kiangsu; and 
Chengtu, Szechwan) located in the central section, it causes no surprise that 
the percentage for the central section during this period became unprece- 
dentedly high. 

In the case of the Western Chin, the percentage for the flood distribution 
in the central division is, to be sure, slightly greater than that of the northern 
division. The two, however, are so nearly equal that this fact, though puzz- 
ling, is perhaps not very significant, especially as the drought distribution 
does not show a corresponding sectional change. 

The period from the Eastern Chin to the end of the “Period of Division” 
between North and South witnessed a momentous rise in the flood and 
drought percentage of the central section. This is largely because of the fact 
that the invasion of the Toba Tartars from the north drove a part of the 
Chinese people southward to the lower Yangtze valley, then still swamp and 
jungle and largely undeveloped. From the Sui to the Northern Sung, the 
high percentage again went back to the northern section, but this time with 
the percentage of the central section only slightly lower and sometimes even 
slightly higher than that of the North. It may be said that the period from 
the Sui to the Northern Sung was marked by a condition of near equilibrium 
between the northern and the central sections with regard to flood and 
drought frequencies. From the Southern Sung to the Ch‘ing, however, the 
central section had a definitely higher percentage than the northern, with the 
exception of the short interlude of the Yiian, during which time the northern 
section had for the last time in our study a higher percentage. The southern 
section, however, from the Southern Sung onward, has had a higher per- 
centage than it ever had before that time. 

From the preceding sketch of the percentage distribution of floods and 
droughts, it seems clear that the concentration of recorded floods and 
droughts usually coincides with the center of gravity of the politico-economic 
situation. This is probably due to the fact that floods and droughts in the 
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areas surrounding the capital attracted much attention, while equally or 
more severe floods and droughts of distant regions escaped notice. Evi- 
dently, differences in the ease of communication play a large part in this 
explanation. 

Also in part, this correspondence can be explained by the political and 
economic importance attached to certain regions and the resulting publicity 
which these areas enjoyed in regard to occurrence of floods and droughts. 
Thus floods and droughts in important economic areas, such as Chekiang 
and Kiangsu in the period after the Southern Sung, were reported and con- 
ceivably exaggerated in order to affect exemptions from land taxes, while 
instances of similar or even greater floods and droughts in other less im- 
portant regions were ignored and consequently escaped attention.! 


DEMOGRAPHY 


While floods and droughts cannot be safely regarded as the direct results 
of the spread of the Chinese people, in general, the inclusion or exclusion 
of a territory in flood and drought distribution does seem to indicate in some 
measure the extent of mature settlement of that region. It is true that settle- 
ment often brings about deforestation which in turn aggravates the flood and 
drought situation. But, on the other hand, the building of canals and ditches 
for flood-control and irrigation purposes may be regarded as a counter- 
balance. On the whole, our assumption that the spread of the Chinese people 
roughly coincides with the territorial expansion of flood and drought data 
is not based on what human factors may do to the flood and drought occur- 
rence of a region, but rather on the fact that mature settlement calls atten- 
tion to that region. The fact that Yunnan and Kweichow have no frequencies 
in the earlier centuries in our data does not mean that there were no floods 
and droughts during these long centuries, but rather is due to the fact that 
few or no Chinese then lived there. The accuracy of this assumption, how- 
ever, must be carefully checked. 

Li Chi, in his book, The formation of the Chinese people, has made a study 
of the spread of the Chinese people. He points out that of all the eastern 
Asiatic peoples, the original Chinese, being a settled, highly organized 
society, have been the most active city wall-builders. Following this reason- 
ing, Li had made use of the data contained in section VI of the T<u-shu 
chi-ch‘eng. These data give the dates at which walls of the cities in different 
districts of China were built, and Li, by inference, takes these dates to 


14 Mallory, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 
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indicate the period during which the Chinese people were already settled in 
the districts to which the dates refer. The geographical expansion of wall- 
building activities during historical times is taken by him as a barometer of 


the spread of the Chinese people.® 
The part of Li’s result relevant to our study may be summarized as 


follows: 18 


Period: 
206 B.C.- 
A.D. 617 

618— 959 


960-1279 


1280-1367 
1368-1644 


Central settled region: 


Honan, Hopei, Shensi, Shansi, 
Shantung, Kiangsu, Anhwei, 
Hupeh 

same+Chekiang, Kiangsi 


same-+Kansu 


same 
same+Fukien, Kwangsi, Hunan 


Marginal settled region: 


Kansu, Kiangsi, Hunan, Szech- 
wan 


Kansu, Hunan, Szechwan, Yun- 
nan 

Hunan, Szechwan, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan 
same+Kukien, Kweichow 
Szechwan, Kwangtung, Yunnan, 


Kweichow 


From our Tables IV, and V we may extract information covering the same 
periods. In order to make a distinction between “Central settled regions” and 
“Marginal settled regions,” we classify (arbitrarily by necessity) those 
provinces which have, in relation to other provinces during the same period, 
a relatively high percentage of floods and droughts as belonging to the 
“central” or thickly populated region, while those with comparatively low 
percentages constitute a “marginal” region.!” This classification is of course 
tentative and is made specifically for comparison with the conclusions of 
Li Chi. Furthermore, since in our case there are two sets of data, i.e., those 
of floods and of droughts, which of course mutually differ somewhat in regard 
to provincial distribution; also since some of Li’s period cover more than one 
dynasty, it is necessary to use judgment in combining and extracting infor- 
mation. With this understanding, the following information is offered for 
comparison with Li’s conclusion: 

© Li Chi, The formation of the Chinese people: an anthropological inquiry (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 
¥ tit p. 98. 

17 No fixed percentages can be assigned either to “high” or “low” category. In some cases, a 
percentage as high as 10%, say, may be considered high, if most of others are around 4 or 5%. 
On the other hand, if only a few other provinces have recorded percentages, each having, say, 30 or 


40%, then 10%, may be regarded as low. The classification as given here is admittedly rough, and 
in a few cases, unstable. 
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Period: 
206 B.C.- 
A.D. 617 


618-— 959 


960-1279 


1280-1367 
1368-1644 
1645-1911 
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Central settled region: 


Honan, Hopei, Shensi, Shansi, 
Shantung, Anhwei, Hupeh 
same+Chekiang, Kiangsu 


same+Fukien, Kiangsi 


same 
same 

Hopei, Shantung, Chekiang, Ki- 
angsu, Hupeh, Hunan, Kwangsi, 


Marginal settled region: 


Kansu, Kiangsi, Hunan, Che- 
kiang, Kiangsu 

Kansu, Kiangsi, Hunan, Szech- 
wan, Fukien, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi 

Kansu, Hunan, Szechwan, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan 
same 

same+Kweichow 

Kansu, Honan, Szechwan, Yun- 
nan, Kweichow, Fukien 


Anhwei, Kwangtung, Kiangsi, 
Shansi, Shensi 


In such a comparison, due allowance must be made with regard to certain 
topographical conditions. Kansu, for example, for various climatic and geo- 
graphical reasons, does not in any case have large numbers of floods, and 
since drought is a part of its geographical features, nothing short of a great 
drought would probably ever be noticed. In such cases, it would be incorrect 
to use the absence of floods and droughts in early period as a proof that these 
provinces were then unsettled by the Chinese. In general, however, the 
agreement with Li’s data is surprisingly good. It is all the more impressive 
when the widely different material that has been used and the different in- 
ferences on which these two studies have been based are taken into con- 
sideration. 

However, there are a few important differences. Szechwan, which in the 
first period is grouped in the marginal region in Li’s study, is conspicuously 
missing in our own study. Although the relatively isolated geographical 
position of Szechwan may be offered as an obvious explanation for the lack 
of information on floods and droughts before A.D. 700, yet the fact remains 
that it was settled and developed economically at a rather early time, and at 
certain periods (for example, during the Three Kingdoms) formed an in- 
dependent political unit having its own historical records. Any reliable ex- 
planation, therefore, must await a systematic study of the history of Szech- 
wan. 

Also the inclusion of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Fukien comes earlier 
according to this study and much later according to Li’s work. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of Yunnan comes earlier in Li’s study than it does in the 
present work. In all these cases, the differences made between classes in the 
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present study, 1.€., those made between “central region’”’ and “marginal 
region,” should not be over emphasized, as they are necessarily arbitrary. 
In general, then, it may be repeated that these two studies agree well on the 
main outline. 

The period 1645-1911, though not included in Li Chi’s work, is presented 
here for the sake of completeness. While Kansu (apart from the fact that 
its settlement cannot be adequately indicated by the occurrence of floods and 
droughts as discussed above), Yunnan, and Kweichow are even to-day, in 
comparison with their sister provinces, sparsely populated. It is difficult to 
see how Honan, Fukien, and Szechwan could be considered as ‘‘marginal 
region’”’ during the Ch‘ing dynasty. It is to be remembered that the flood and 


TABLE VI. CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FLOODS WITHIN 
PROVINCES BY CENTURIES 
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Sze- An- Kiang- Hu- Fu- Kwang-Kwang- Yun- Kwei- 
chwan hwei_ si nan kien tung’ si nan_ chow 





Century 














73 41 14 





100 





66 73 





70 193 149 
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2 1 1 
1 1 
A.D. 

1 1 

2 1 i 

3 2 7 4 

4 3 3 1 2 

5 3 

6 3 

7 5 5 1 1 1 

8 1 4 3 1 2 

9 5 12 6 4 1 1 
10 12 11 3 3 3 4 3 
11 5 8 6 1 5 2 1 
12 10 26 21 6 18 3 
13 7 18 12 6 9 3 1 2 
14 4 18 13 8 12 5 9 3 
15 1 18 8 8 8 11 6 3 2 
16 3 1 15 17 9 18 17 21 7 
17 6 22 19 2 6 24 22 7 1 
18 7 28 24 2 25 13 5 3 
19 2 4 14 1 1 








drought records in the Ch‘ing shih kao are in general inferior to those of the 
previous dynasties (see below). 

Approaching the same question from a different angle, Tables VI and 
VII show the distribution of floods and droughts in different provinces ac- 
cording to centuries. If what they reveal to us is correct, it means that a 
significant beginning of Chinese settlement in Yunnan did not occur until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century and in Kweichow not until the fifteenth 
century. Likewise, large scale settlement in Kwangtung and Kwangsi did 
not begin until probably the ninth century, and in Fukien it did not begin 
until probably the seventh century. Kiangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh seem to 
have had a development which started early in our period but was then tem- 
porarily interrupted. The information about Szechwan, for some unknown 
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TABLE VII. CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DROUGHTS 
WITHIN PROVINCES BY CENTURIES 





6 Hopei Ho- Shan- Shen- Shan- Kan- Che- Kiang- Hu- 
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reason, does not begin until the seventh century. Significant settlement by 
Chinese in Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei seems to have been started 
probably during the second or third century A.D. All the northern provinces 
were more or less settled at the beginning of our period; the occasional 
lack of data is due to climatic conditions or incomplete records rather than 
to lack of settlement. On the whole, this picture agrees well with our his- 
torical knowledge of the spread of the Chinese people. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out that the lack of recorded floods for 
Hunan during the nineteenth century and for Fukien during the eighteenth 
century, together with the many blanks in Table VII for droughts during 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, constitutes a severe indictment 
against the completeness of the Ch‘ing shih kao, from which the data on the 


Ch‘ing dynasty are derived. 
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One world. By Wenve.i L. Wiiixte. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1943. 86 p. $1.00. This is Mr. Willkie’s account of his famous journey around 
the world in forty-nine days. Mr. Willkie talked with all sorts of people, 
from factory workers to generals, and the book stresses his impressions of 
the feeling of the mass of human beings throughout the world and his re- 
sultant counsel to his fellow Americans. Everywhere he sensed a stirring of 
desire for freedom and a feeling that this war is a war of liberation. Every- 
where, too, he met doubt as to whether the leading democracies will give 
thorough support to this desire for liberty and independence when the war is 
won. He points to the tremendous reservoir of good will which the United 
States has throughout the world, good will based on faith that the United 
States will not seek to impose its rule on others or to exact special privileges. 
If this reservoir of good will is to be maintained we must recognize that a 
policy of expediency is not expedient, for it will cost us the great spiritual 
and practical assets that come to us from the confidence of the people of the 
world in both our ideals and our methods. To keep our ideals and methods 
high and clean Mr. Willkie urges constant discussion of war aims so that 
our leaders and military experts will constantly be exposed to “the whiplash 
of public opinion.” 

Mr. Willkie’s visit to China is described in four of the fourteen chapters 
of the book. Unlike visitors to China before the war, who seldom pene- 
trated beyond the treaty ports, Mr. Willkie came to China by the back door, 
from Siberia. He is full of enthusiasm for the courage and vigor of the 
Chinese and their tremendous effort to build up the interior of China. Mr. 
Willkie criticizes sharply “‘the tendency of many of our leaders to let the 
war fall apart into a first-class war and a second-class war.”’ He is dubious 
about the idea of controlling the future by Anglo-American dominance. 
“Either we win the war in full partnership with the Chinese in Asia, as 
with the British and the Russians and the occupied nations in Europe, or we 
shall not really have won it.” 

Milwaukee-Downer College Merisetu E. CAMERON 


Between the thunder and the sun. By Vincent SHEEAN. New York: Random 
House, 1943, 428 p. $3.00. This work continues the autobiographical narra- 
tive which the author began in Personal history and Not peace but a sword. It re- 
counts the state of the world from Munich to Pearl Harbor, as seen by a 
socialist advocate of collective security, many of whose associates are not 
proletarians. Sheean met the “smart set’’ on the Riviera after Munich, talked 
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often with Churchill in the days before his accession to power, saw the fall 
of France, went through the blitz in England, made lecture tours in America 
in the isolationist winters of 1939-1940 and 1940-1941, made a trip on a 
British destroyer, and witnessed the British reaction to the arrival of Hess 
and the Nazi attack on Russia. 

The larter part of the book deals briefly with China and the islands of the 
Pacific. In November 1941 Sheean was in Chungking. In describing his 
visit, he is much concerned to show his readers that the Chinese revolution 
is “very different from the beribboned daguerreotype presented in official 
statements.” He stresses the less attractive elements of the picture, such as 
che “‘fossilization’”’ of the Kuomintang and the strained relations between it 
and the Communists. It is his desire to counteract what he considers to be 
the harmful, sentimental nonsense about China widely received abroad to 
the detriment of “those elements in Chinese life which struggled for im- 
provement” and of the war effort of the United Nations. The recollections 
of his experience in China in 1926 and 1927, when he was with Borodin and 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, evidently still linger with him. Sheean’s journey to and 
from China was made by Clipper. He gives last-minute impressions of Aus- 
tralia, the Dutch East Indies and Singapore. The chronicle of his return 
journey has a peculiar poignancy, with its accounts of acquaintances and con- 
versations on all the island stops of the Clipper route, so many of them soon 
to fall into the hands of the Japanese. 

Milwaukee-Downer College MerisetTH E. CAMERON 


How war came, an American white paper; from the fall of France to Pearl Har- 
bor. By Forrest Davis AND Ernest K. Linptey. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1942. vii, 342 p. $2.50. 


The attention of all of us is turned toward the future. The war is forcing 
us to look ahead, to act today in terms of a broader post-war pattern for to- 
morrow. Yet we can profit by looking back; we can better understand the 
urgencies of the future by reference to the course of events which brought 
us into this world-wide conflict. 

Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Lindley, journalists and authors of wide ex- 
perience in national and international affairs, have turned to the eighteen 
months between the fall of France and the attack upon Pearl Harbor and 
have produced from available records and from the personal recollections of 
high officials with whom they have talked not only an intimate story of high 
diplomacy, but a significant interpretation of a period when our statesmen 
“for the first time in American history were obliged to organize this coun- 
try’s foreign relations on a planetary scale.’”’ Their account of our unsuccess- 
ful attempt to keep the conflict away from our shores until we found our- 
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selves fighting “on all the continents and all the seas” provides a cogent 
denunciation of the doctrine of isolationism. 

Readers of this journal will be especially interested in those parts of the 
book which deal with the Far Eastern situation. The authors reveal that the 
men responsible for American foreign policy had no doubts about the ruthless 
character of the Japanese. They knew that Japan was on the high road to ex- 
pansion, bound to fight any power which blocked its way. Yet they were 
faced with a serious dilemma. Unwilling to compromise on our clearly estab- 
lished principles in the Far East, they nevertheless realized the primacy of 
holding the Atlantic front against Hitler, and also the inadequacies of our 
naval and military strength in the distant reaches of the Pacific. They ac- 
cordingly played for time, standing up to Japan and threatening greater eco- 
nomic pressure, while at the same time holding the door open for discussion 
and accommodation. 

It was in this spirit that the Hull-Nomura conversations, here chronicled 
in some detail, were carried on during the spring and summer of 1941. Secre- 
tary Hull knew that the chances for peace were slim, but he was willing to 
follow up every reasonable opening. Likewise after the arrival of special en- 
voy Kurusu in November every honest attempt was made to reach a formula 
which might delay hostilities. But it was clear the Japanese had nothing to 
offer short of American acquiescence in the “new order.” Unless the United 
States government were willing to sell out China and to yield on principles to 
which it had steadfastly held throughout the period of Japanese aggression, 
war could not have been avoided. With the presentation of the memorandum 
of November 26, Mr. Hull, say the authors, felt that the issue of war or 
peace had been taken out of his hands. 

Stanford University Joun W. Mastanp 


From Perry to Pearl Harbor: The struggle for supremacy in the Pacific. By 
Dewin A. Fax. New York: Doubleday Doran and Company, Inc., 1943. 
362 p. $3.00. 


The title of Mr. Falk’s most recent book is aptly chosen since his volume 
treats American-Japanese relations almost exclusively within the framework 
of naval power and competititon. Thus, while recent students of diplomatic 
history have tended toward emphasis on the part played by Townsend 
Harris in the opening of Japan rather than on the achievement of Perry, in 
the volume under review the reverse is true. Thirty pages are devoted to 
the Perry mission and its naval antecedents and approximately two pages to 
Harris. Those two pages are mainly an exposition of the view that Harris 
was successful because of having naval power in the background of his final 
negotiation. A major diplomatic preoccupation of the second half of the 
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nineteenth century—namely treaty revision—is not even mentioned, whereas 
naval incidents are discussed in detail. Secretary of State Knox’s name does 
not even appear in the book, although his (or Taft’s) Manchurian policies 
had a distinct bearing on the movement of events from “Perry to Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Thus the reader must not expect to find in the book an elucidation of the 
political or economic issues which were posed in the historical relations of 
the United States and Japan. What he will find is parallel exposition of the 
evolution of Japanese and American naval power, together with anecdotes 
about and discussion of both well and little known naval episodes in the 
history of the two countries. This gives the book both interest and timeliness 
for the general reader, and also for the student of diplomatic rather than naval 
history. 

Its interest would have been enhanced had the author seen fit to conclude 
his book with a presentation and evaluation of the available evidence as to 
what happened at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. This the title leads 
one to expect in view of the date of publication. Instead, after reference to 
the destruction of a Japanese midget submarine by the “old flush-deck de- 
stroyer Ward, whose two shots were the first of the great Pacific war,’ the 
author merely states that: “‘A little more than an hour later, there came from 
the skies those flashes of lightning and peals of thunder that brought the 
storm but also cleared the atmosphere. . . . Japan had picked her time and 
done her ruthless utmost, but when the smoke cleared from Pearl Harbor 
there remained the saving nucleus of American power to regain the whole 
Pacific and leave to wither, like the victorious legions of Hideyoshi, the 
stranded expeditionary forces of modern Japan”’ (p. 322). 

The last sentence of the book reveals the author’s purpose in writing it, 
and in placing the emphasis where he does. It is an idea worthy of careful 
consideration. It is: “To Washington’s famous advice, there is a corollary: 
In time of war prepare for peace. That is, in time of war prepare to prevent 
the post war let down from unduly contracting the Navy so that peace, 
when finally made, shall be preserved”’ (p. 323). 

University of Cincinnati Haroip M. VInAcKE 


Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, 1939-1942. By Davin J. Davin. Translated 
by Leon Dennen. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. xx, 452 p. 
$3.75. 

Referring to Russia, Mr. Churchill in one of his Periclean orations said: 
“She is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” So it might seem 
from London or Washington. But from Moscow or more appropriately 
from the national point of view there are no riddles, nor mysteries, nor even 
enigmas about the foreign policy of the Kremlin. It is high time to under- 
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stand what Russia’s ancient aims are; for something like a century and 
a half Britain has stood without any historical justification across the path of 
Russia’s aspirations. Today under the common impact of Nazism it is hoped 
that not only London but Washington too will begin to comprehend the 
problem of Russia. 

Dr. Dallin, though undertaking an analysis of Soviet Russia’s foreign 
policy covering the brief period of 1939-1942, presents an account that pene- 
trates far deeper. While tracing these fateful years he is compelled to wash 
some exceedingly soiled linen, but if such washing is necessary, so much the 
better to have it done right now. Moreover, while performing this unpleasant 
task, the author succeeds in showing that there is a lot of such linen on all 
sides. 

Much of the book is neither new, “inside stuff”? nor based on what the 
orthodox historian loves to refer to with pride in footnotes as “‘secret docu- 
ments.”’ A large share of the book is gathered from various newspaper re- 
ports. But it is both refreshing and important to have such information in 
book form for those who read newspapers and soon forget their contents. 
For instance, it is highly important to remind many readers of the atmosphere 
and general environment in which the Riga Peace Treaty was drawn up; 
that the so-called Polish Republic and Polish Democracy, as Dr. Dallin 
clearly states, “extended its territory far beyond its original ethnographical 
borders”; that thirty-two per cent of the Polish territory consisted of a 
country in which the Polish element was in a minority and in some parts 
constituted an insignificant minority. 

If Dr. Dallin uses no more than secondary sources, he also simply and 
penetratingly reviews the background with another of Russia’s democratic 
neighbors, Finland, the little democratic state that always pays her debts. 
Thus, as one reads the account it becomes crystal clear that democracy has 
absolutely nothing to do with the Russo-Finnish conflict. Such problems as 
the Karelian frontier, running at a distance of some twenty miles from 
Leningrad; the Hanké Peninsula, guarding the entrance into the Gulf of 
Finland; Petsamo, which by the way was never Finnish territory in the 
first place; or the number of islands in the Gulf of Finland and controlled 
by Finland, these are vital problems which will not be lightly dismissed by 
applying this or that epithet to the Soviet Government. 

The author devotes comparatively little space to the Far East, but the 
brief account is clear and sound. Analyzing Japan’s struggle, he divides the 
period into two: before May and June 1940 when France and Holland were 
defeated and Japan merely fought China, and after that date when Tokyo 
unfolded her gigantic war for the entire Pacific and the Asiatic continent 
with a view to the forthcoming struggle against both the United Stares and 
Great Britain. As to Russo-Japanese relations Dr. Dallin points out that 
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whereas Russo-German relations until 1939 or thereabout were either friend- 
ly or at least “‘correct,” with Japan they were never even correct. The anti- 
Komintern Pact of November 1936 constituted Japan’s chief instrument 
against Russia. To be sure, it was a non-military instrument, but with mili- 
tary potentialities. 

The author briefly but most clearly discusses the Outer Mongolian prob- 
lem and the perennial problem of Japan’s fishing rights, the latter being a 
chronic thorn in the Nipponese flesh since Tokyo will never obtain her 
much desired long term lease on fishing rights as long as her military clique 
causes such diplomatic tension. 

To conclude, the book is by no means the last word in the field of Russia’s 
foreign policy, nor is it a “thriller” or “‘revealer.” It is an honest account 
making sense out of many riddles, mysteries and engimas. In the bewildering 
events of our era the account has its important place, reminding us at least 
of the not too distant past from which we started, while we are groping to- 
ward a still distant and not always clear future. 

University of Nevada ANATOLE G. Mazour 


Siberia. By Emm. Lencyet. New York: Random House, 1943. xiii, 416 p. 
$3.75. 


Soviet Asia, democracy’s first line of defense. By RayMonp Artuur Davies 
and ANprEw J. Steicer. New York: the Dial Press, 1942. xiii, 384 p. 


$3.00. 


At various times between the attack on Pearl Harbor and the battle of 
Stalingrad, a Japanese drive against the Soviet Union seemed so imminent 
that several American publishers became frantic in their search for up-to- 
date manuscripts on Russia in Asia. Authors, qualified or not, were com- 
missioned to write such books in a hurry. The first to be completed was 
Russia and Japan by Maurice Hindus. Now we have two more of the same 
category, books offered to the reader not because the writers had the in- 
formation, the objectivity, and the natural eagerness to put the data to- 
gether, but because a market for such volumes was thought to be a-borning 
just around the corner of history. The two latest tomes—like the earlier 
work by Hindus—lack the true knowledge, patient scholarship, and warm 
honesty of such a work as for example John Scott’s Beyond the Urals, a book 
narrower in scope but certainly deeper in its insight into life and labor in 
Siberia. 

Emil Lengyel, before he dashed off his Siberia, had produced The Danube, 
Turkey, and Dakar for the same publishers. Emil Lengyel aspires to write in 
popular geography what Emil Ludwig used to do in facile biography—a 
best-seller if not the best reference on each subject. The result is dismal. 
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Siberia is in spots interesting but seldom earnest. Its flippancy will grate the 
sense of humor of almost any reader. There are many quotations from books 
old and new, but we find neither footnotes nor even a brief bibliography. 
Mr. Lengyel’s incomplete acquaintance with works on Siberia is evident 
from the following two examples. 

George Kennan’s two classic volumes on the exile system in Siberia are 
used by Mr. Lengyel freely, but no later book out of the vast literature on 
this topic has apparently come to his notice. Kennan’s work of 1890-91, 
depicting conditions as they prevailed in the late 1880s, is evidently as- 
sumed by Mr. Lengyel to hold true for Siberia as a penal colony up to the 
revolution of 1917. It is an erroneous assumption, of course. As for the 
period since 1917, no prisons or forced-labor camps seem to exist in Siberia 
for the Random House author. Not a word is said about the Soviet use of 
that country for penal purposes. Was Mr. Lengyel loath to study or credit 
the testimony of those men and women who were exiled to Siberia by the 
Communist government and lived to publish their story abroad? He could 
have at least found a few circumspect references to the painful theme in 
Moscow’s own press. 

On pages 117-18 of his book Mr. Lengyel divulges that decades ago ‘‘an 
American traveler, known merely as Mr. Collins, suggested that Siberia be 
linked to the world by means of rails.” Nowhere else in Siberia does he give 
either the full name of the gentlemen or any other details about the remark- 
able Perry McDonough Collins, who played an important role in the nearly 
accomplished project of the 1850-60s whereby theWestern Union Company 
proposed to lay telegraph wire from America to Europe by way of Asiatic 
Russia. Was Mr. Lengyel aware of Collins’ book, A voyage down the 
Amoor, published in New York in 1860? or of Papers relating to foreign 
affairs, issued in Washington in the 1860s, and abounding in documents on 
Collins and his work? “Known merely as Mr. Collins” indeed! 

Mr. Lengyel’s mistakes are as glaring as his omissions. He tells us, for 
instance, that in the East Siberia and Alaska of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries Shelikhov ‘“‘did not treat his men as slaves’’ (p. 83) and Baranov 
“was loyal and considerate to those who served him well” (p. 87). Nothing 
can be further from the historical truth. Mr. Lengyel should have consulted 
the latest Russian book on the subject, Rossiysko-Amerikanskaya kompaniya 
by S. B. Okun (Moscow-Leningrad, 1939). Based on long-neglected docu- 
ments of the Russian state archives, Okun’s work in Chapter IX gives an 
authentic picture of the atrocities decreed by precisely these two men, 
Shelikhov and Baranov, among other merchant-managers of Russian colonies 
in Siberia and Alaska who treated the natives worse than slaves. 

And speaking of Siberian natives, where did Mr. Lengyel learn the fable, 
which on his page 39 he trades off as a fact, that the Samoyeds of West 
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Siberia once were cannibals and killed their daughters to feed the flesh to 
their guests? “Samoyedy” in Russian does mean “self-eaters,”’ but actually 
these people never practiced cannibalism. The word is a complete misnomer. 
Its origin is the Lapp name “Sameyednam” for Lapland, and not for the 
land of the Samoyeds. 

Most preposterous is Mr. Lengyel on “‘the men of the South, the streltzi,” 
who were exiled to Siberia because they “‘would touch only their bows and 
arrows and refused to bear fire-arms” (p. 149). Actually, streltsy (not 
streltzi) were Muscovites and not necessarily “men of the South.” They did 
use arquebuses, well-guns, culverins and other fire-arms. The reason for their 
punishment lay in their arrogance and frequent rebellion against the tsars. 
They rose most stormily against young Peter I, and that is why, in 1698- 
99, he abolished their branch of service and executed or jailed and exiled 
many of their ringleaders. 

There were no castles in Siberia, although Mr. Lengyel writes of them 
(p. 187). To say about Austro-German prisoners that “it was forbidden to 
Russians to talk to the enemy” (p. 198) is ridiculous. I was in Russia all 
through World War IJ and recall no such prohibition. Or take this from his 
page 183: ““The very name paliticheski, political, came to acquire a bad odor 
in Siberia. Later it was abbreviated to palak, which meant Polish, and it was 
an insult to be called by that name.” I marvel at all the misconceptions Mr. 
Lengyel has managed to pack into these two brief sentences. An exile of the 
type known as politicheskyi (not paliticheski) was never in bad odor with the 
masses in Siberia. The word had no linguistic connection whatever with 
Poliak (not palak), and although a Pole may not have been liked by every 
Russian he met in Siberia, generally speaking to be called Poliak was not an 
insult. 

There is hardly a Russian word that is not misspelled, misinterpreted, 
misapplied, or generally mangled by Mr. Lengyel. To cite but a few more, 
Dukhobory is misspelled as Dukhoborty (p. 25); the Ukrainian Hetman is 
misapplied to what should have been the Siberian Ataman (p. 59); the Kodiak 
Island off Alaska is corrupted to “Kayak,” which is really a word for a na- 
tive boat (p. 71); brodiaga, the general Russian term for vagrant, loses out to 
the rather puzzling brodnyak (pp. 167 and 184). And so on, endlessly. 

It is almost a relief to come to Soviet Asia after Mr. Lengyel’s amazing 
effort. Messrs. Davies and Steiger did visit Siberia and Russian Central Asia 
quite recently, and are far better acquainted with their subject than Mr. 
Lengyel is with his. Their book is well organized, replete with facts and 
figures, and the narrative is dotted with constant and useful comparisons of 
the Russo-Asiatic scene with the geography and economics of the United 
States and Canada. On occasion, however, an oversimplification in these 
comparisons leads to such statements as the one on page 27: “Soviet Asia 
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resembles Mexico . . . in the variety of climate.” Will Messrs. Davies and 
Steiger kindly point to anything in Mexico akin to the weather of Siberian 
tundras? 

Bibliography is given in Soviet Asia but the method of citation is not uni- 
form, and often one has to guess whether a given title is in Russian or English. 
The index is worse than useless, since the pages seem to have been recast 
after the index was compiled but through an oversight was left unchanged. 

Unlike Mr. Lengyel’s book, the volume by Messrs. Davis and Steiger 
devotes little space to history, and perhaps luckily if we judge from these 
two instances: On page 136 of Soviet Asia we read of “‘the ‘Little Father’ 
in Moscow” ruling Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand. The fact is that these 
lands were conquered by the generals of Alexander II and ruled by him (and 
later by his son Alexander III and grandson Nicholas II) not from Moscow 
but St. Petersburg, which was the Russian capital from the early 1700s to 
1918. On page 258 we come across an alleged quotation from Lenin who, it 
seems, discussed the relation of Mongolia to “‘the U.S.S.R.” as early as 1919. 
But the U.S.S.R. as the official name for Russia was not officially proclaimed 
until December 1922. Three years earlier it was still the R.S.F.S.R., or the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, a name now applied to a part of 
the U.S.S.R., or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The main fault of Soviet Asia, however, lies not in the errors of its authors 
but in what they consciously conceal. While the natural resources of Soviet 
Asia are considerable, and while that wealth is ably used by the Moscow 
government particularly at this time of war, the scene is not exactly as sweet 
and perfect as the authors try to present it. According to Messrs. Davies 
and Steiger, men and machines in Soviet Asia are either wonderful or going 
to be wonderful in just another minute. Out of their description, the scene 
and society beyond the Urals emerge as one complete saccharine millenium. 
Not a word again, as in Mr. Lengyel’s case, on the Soviet use of Siberia for 
penal ends. Whereas Mr. Lengyel may have omitted this story through 
his all too obvious lack of knowledge, the authors of Soviet Asia in their 
travels must have seen a few sad sights. They must have rested their eyes, 
however momentarily, on enough disenfranchised kulaks and other “un- 
desirables” toiling in the steppes, taigas, and tundras of Russian Asia. But 
what can you expect of writers who seriously talk of “freedém of speech, 
of the press, and of assembly” as guaranteed by the Soviet constitution of 
1936 (p. 41); and who attempt to present the so-called evidence of the Mos- 
cow purge trials as the entire truth of the tragedy (pp. 52 and 220-21)? 

That there was some fifth-column activity and wrecking is true, but that 
Stalin’s secret police overdid its zealousness is at least open to conjecture. 
Yes, Soviet Asia is immensely rich; true, these resources, under the able 
guidance of the Russian Communists, have produced most of the arms that 
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are now turning the tide of battle in Europe. Granted. But not everything 
is as pollyannish out there as Mr. Lengyel in one case and Messrs. Davies and 
Steiger in another endeavor to show, one out of his paucity of knowledge, 
the others through their eagerness to be first-class fellow-travelers. 
Slipshod research and overdone praise do as much harm to Russia and to 
our own understanding of our ally as do irresponsible reactionary attacks on 
whatever Moscow stands for. For a balanced picture of the good and the 
bad in Russian Asia, once again please see John Scott’s Beyond the Urals. 
Had the authors of Siberia and Soviet Asia applied some of the painstaking 
effort and intellectual integrity manifested by Mr. Scott, their own books 
would have been far more valuable not only to us but also to the Soviet 


Union which they profess to love so well. 
Chicago ALBERT Parry 


Tokyo record. By Otto D. Totiscuus. New York: Reynald and Hitchcock, 
1943. vi, 426 p. $3.00. 


Orto Tolischus of the New York Times earned a deservedly high reputa- 
tion for thorough and thoughtful analysis of Nazi Germany by his book They 
wanted war. His transfer to Tokyo in February 1941 gave him an op- 
portunity to look at the other end of the Axis and satisfy a particular curios- 
ity ‘“‘to find out how much there was in the story that the Nazis had taken 
over some of their mystic ideas from the Japanese.”’ The Nazis had not liked 
his interpretations of their policies and apparently tipped the Japanese off 
about his dangerous propensities, as indicated by the prompt inquiries about 
the real purpose of his visit which a member of the Cabinet Board of Informa- 
tion made of his predecessor, the veteran Hugh Byas. Their early distrust 
of him may also explain the harsh treatment he received for four months after 
Pearl Harbor when his inquisitors used methods of torture in vain effort 
during long periods of cross-questioning to extract compromising admissions 
from him. That section of Tokyo record is one of the most vivid and does 
credit to the author’s powers of memory and observation under very trying 
circumstances. He emerged from it a shaken and haggard individual who had 
found support for his morale in the famous lines of Henley ending ‘my Head 
is bloody but unbowed.” 

As might be expected of Mr. Tolischus he worked indefatigably in Tokyo 
writing 400,000 words in ten months. Repeatedly he was struck by the 
parallelism between Germany and Japan, each driven by a ruthless minority 
hating rationalism and liberalism and exalting tribal nationalism. In his opin- 
ion the chief contrast between them is that Germany has created a synthetic 
pagan creed of racial mysticism, while Japan had nurtured her people for 
centuries in Shinto, originally a primitive nature religion, which had been 
cleverly fused with emperor worship until ruler and subject were one in a 
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mystic cosmogony that made life cheap and death an entry into the ranks of 
the gods. Consequently, the author argues the Japanese had so maintained an 
unbroken tradition with savagery that whereas “‘the Nazis had to rationalise 
their savagery as a means toward an end; for the Japanese such butcheries 
were just the orgiastic outlet for the blood lust of the untamed savage.” 

Mr. Tolischus offers no formula for winning the war or no Pacific Charter. 
He is content to record in diary form his conversations, interviews, forecasts 
and records of Japanese newspaper comment. All of them, with rare excep- 
tions, pointed in the direction of war, unless the United States could be 
brought to “understand” the Japanese point of view. Like Hallett Abend 
the author was made the recipient of one of the ingenious Matsuoka’s fertile 
schemes for mediation that came to nothing. A commentary on the tragedy 
of Pearl Harbor is afforded by the record in the journal of Admiral Kimmel’s 
remark to him in Hawaii on January 29, 1941, that “‘he was ready for every- 
thing” and of an American assistant naval attache’s boast in Tokyo two 
weeks later that 

“We can lick the Japs in twenty-four hours” 

Tokyo record does not make lively reading. It could have been short- 
ened to advantage without loss of valuable material and would have gained 
by a little polishing which presumably the exigencies of the publishing 
market did not permit. But it again helps to explain why American journal- 
ists like Shirer, Harsch, Taylor and Tolischus have won honors in this war 
for being historians as well as newspapermen. 

University of British Columbia F. H. Sowarp 

Vancouver, Canada 


Japan in the world crisis. By C. J. Srranxs. London: The Sheldon Press, 1941. 
vil, 70 p. 40¢. 

Japan: A world problem. By H. J. Timpertey. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1942. Ix, 150 p. $1.75. 


Both these booklets have been written to provide the general reader who 
gets his knowledge of current events from the newspaper or over the radio 
with an understanding of “‘those deep-rooted psychological forces that have 
been spurring on the Japanese to world domination” as Mr. Timperley puts 
it. Indeed, the first of these two works being reviewed is No. 10 in the series 
—The Christian News-Letter Books” —‘‘designed to assist thought upon 
the relation of the Christian faith to present problems.” Residences of more 
than twenty years in the Far East have given both authors special opportuni- 
ties for studying the Japanese problem at first hand. Mr. Timperley has writ- 
ten many articles for well known newspapers and magazines, and since 1939 
has acted as adviser to the government of Chiang Kai-shek. The Stranks 
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book is based almost entirely upon the author’s personal experiences while 
the Timperley book is very fully documented. 

The general themes of both these books are similar and add little to the oft 
repeated story of the continued domination by clan leaders over the minds 
and bodies of the Japanese people. This domination has been maintained by 
the never ending dissemination of ‘“‘the Mikado Myth” and the incessant 
harping upon Japan’s divine mission to control the world. Mr. Stranks be- 
lieves that Christianity, which up to 1883 seemed destined to overshadow 
the other religious faiths of Japan, might have gained such an ascendancy 
over the minds of the common people of Japan that this propaganda might 
have lost its effect. The hopes which Christianity seemed to hoid cut, he 
thinks, were dissipated by the un-Christiai conduct and materi: listic policies 
of those representatives of Western civilization with whom the Japanese 
come into contact. 

Mr. Timperley elaborates his thesis that the real causes of “paranoia nip- 
ponica”’ are psychological rather than economic by exploding the arguments 
advanced by Japanese publicists in regard to Japan’s overpopulation and in 
reference to Japanese fears of exclusion from world markets. He shows that 
not only do the Japanese people themselves not wish to remove to other lands 
but the actual population per square mile in Japan is not as great as that in 
Holland or Belgium and is just about t.:< same as that in Engiand. That the 
Japanese arguments regarding ove: population re spurious is proved by con- 
tinued efforts on the part of Ja~anese :nilitarists tc encourage 'arger families. 
The fact that Japan has not captured more foreign markcts ‘s due more to the 
practice of Japanese merchants of swaniping local markets abroad by dump- 
ing large quantities of merchandise at one time than tc discriminations 
against Japanese goods. H::! the introduction of Japanese goods been spread 
over a longer period no such dislocation of local markets would have oc- 
curred. As far as the question of raw materials is concerned, Mr. Timperley 
fails “to discover evidence that Japan was in serious danger of deprivation 
as long as she behaved herself.” Indeed, it is a well known fact that essential 
raw materials continued to be furnished to Japan even after she began to 
limit her production of consumer goods in favor of the manufacture of muni- 
tions. 

Solutions for post-war problems in connection with Japan are suggested in 
the concluding chapters of both these works. Although Japan in the world 
crisis was published in May, 1941, the writer foresaw the possibility of 
Japanese aggressions in French Indo-China, Hongkong, Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. Whether the Western world has to deal with a victorious 
or a defeated Japan in the Far East, Mr. Stranks is positive that the East will 
never again be “the slave of the West.”’ A victorious Japan will mean that a 
doctrine of force will have been justified in Asia. In the event of Japan’s de- 
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feat he pleads for the application of the principles of Christian democracy 
with its emphasis on the value of the individual in working out post-war set- 
tlements—‘“‘a victorious democracy may well afford to be generous without 
any suggestion of pusillanimity.” 

Mr. Timperley in his suggestions as to the policy to be followed towards a 
defeated Japan is more realistic as well as more specific. The Japanese 
should be allowed to initiate their own reformation by means of changes in 
the imperial constitution, which changes should be sanctioned by the em- 
peror. A specific amendment should eliminate the rule of the Privy Council 
which provides that civilians may not hold the offices of Minister of War 
or Minister for the Navy. Security for Japan and for her neighbors must be 
provided for by some form of international peace-keeping arrangement 
backed by overwhelming force. Finally Japan must be allowed to share in 
the advantages of the Atlantic Charter—“‘access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world.” 

Wayne University Joserxu P. SELDEN 


Behind the face of Japan. By Upton Cuosr. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1942. xi, 427 p. $4.00. 


Japan rides the tiger. By WiLtarp Price. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1942. x, 228 p. $2.50. 


In recent years there have been many books designed to penetrate the 
cultural complex that is Japan. In a comprehensive survey, Mr. Close, using 
portions of his Challenge: Behind the face of Japan published in 1934, con- 
tributes to this end. He set for himself a difficult task, namely, to survey 
‘Japan’s mental, social, political and industrial growth.” This is done pri- 
marily so the general reader (the book is not addressed to the scholar) may 
better understand the nation against which we fight and with which we must 
live after the war. It is Mr. Close’s considered view that we are entering a 
Pacific Era and that our relations with Japan will become increasingly impor- 
tant in the future. The American public must become aware of the major 
events in Japanese history, acquainted, from a distance at least, with her 
leaders, familiar with the forces that produce her conceptions of right and 
willing to examine anew the problems of race relations and industrial com- 
petition. Perhaps then some day the cultural and material differences be- 
tween Japan and the west may be bridged to the end of profitable cooperation. 
Perhaps—if in Japan historical experience shall teach the wisdom of such a 
course. 

In harmony with his plan, Mr. Close has written on four large topics. First, 
“The Background,” in which hé traces the main threads in Japanese history 
and develops a parallel with the history of England. Second, “Men and 
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Empire,” in which there are presented several score interesting and reveal- 
ing sketches of the lives of Japanese who have contributed to their country’s 
growth. In addition to military, naval and political leaders one finds also 
scientists, religionists, business men, feminists and financiers. In the third 
part, Mr. Close considers “Japan Against the World’’ by discussing the 
views of her military and naval leaders, her great business houses and that 
powerful force, their vision of the future. In the final section, “Emotional 
Faces of Japan,” there are chapters on the sentimental, non-conformist, 
hysterical, humanitarian, pleasure loving, emperor worshipping aspects of 
the Japanese character. The author in this section also treats briefly the 
spectacular economic advance of these apt students of Western capitalism. 
Here is a challenge which in his judgment cannot be met by high tariffs and 
quotas in a trading worid w.iere the competitive principle still prevails. 

‘n such a survey mir x errors are not unexpected. It may be noted that 
Townsend Harris was America’s first representative to Japan, not China 
(p. 115). The French should certainly be mentioned as participants with 
British, Dutch and Americans in the attack on the Choshu clan in 1864 (p. 
119;. Mr. Richardson, killed by che Japanese in 1862, was not a member of 
the British legation (p. 125). 

Mr. Price, like Mr. Close, has used an earlier book, Children of the rising 
sun, as the basis for this one. He too attempts to describe the many, varied 
blocks that compose the structure that is Japan. He is little concerned with 
its history, but writes zbout education, movies, music, military and naval 
training, sports, intensive farming and religion. This is, however, primarily 
a travel book. Mr. Price takes «ne through Korea and Manchuria, to the 
Mongolia‘1 prairie, then southeast again to the Pacific Islands and the Philip- 
pines. Now the trail of the wanderer becomes narrower and more indistinct 
as he goes to Australia, Incia, Africa, South America, Central America and 
the United States commenting by the way on Japanese influence and activity 
in these arvas. 

It is an entertaining book dnd contains much detail which may serve to 
temper the optimism of any reader who yet regards Japan as a second rate 
power. The chapters dealing with the balance sheet of Japanese administra- 
tion in Korea as well as his picture of life in eastern Mongolia are useful. 
Of value also is the description of Micronesia where Japan has developed her 
“Great Wall.”’ These islands, with their strategic center at Truk, form an 
imposing barrier to the forces of the United Nations. Recent accounts of the 
American raid on six points in the Marshall and Gilbert group on February 1, 
1942, do not picture this as a uniformly impressive defense area. Nevertheless 
Mr. Price strongly recommends that allied arms should capture these strong- 
holds and cut through to the China coast. 

Both writers emphasize the many contrasts in Japanese civilization and 
are aware of the inadequacies in too simple a presentation. They do not fall 
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to the level of uncritical outbursts against the enemy, but seek to understand 
the foundation of his power. Mr. Close emphasizes particularly that such 
understanding is imperative for any future Pacific settlement. 

Michigan State College Wa cter R. FEE 


Behind the Japanese mask. By Jesse F. Sterner. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. 159 p. $2.00. 

The author of this book is unusually qualified to give a sound interpreta- 
tion of Japanese cultural patterns. For seven years he was a member of the 
faculty of North Japan College in Sendai. He learned to read and speak the 
language, and travelled extensively in an effort to understand just what is 
behind the Japanese mask. In 1935 Dr. Steiner revisited Japan to renew his 
study of social conditions. The work is all the more valuable to American 
readers because the author brings to his research a scientific attitude and a 
sociological training. His observations consequently reveal not only the ac- 
curacy of the scholar, but also the insight and understanding of an able and 
experienced sociologist. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, well arranged and logically de- 
veloped. In these chapters the author succeeds in presenting the basic traits 
and characteristics of the Japanese people, not with hatred or prejudice, but 
more in a spirit of sympathy and sorrow for the masses themselves, who are 
the victims of militaristic control. 

The present reviewer, however, misses a chapter which might well have 
been written on the Japanese colonial policy, wherein the worst features of 
imperialism and exploitation of subject people—as in Formosa for example, 
—might be brought home to the American reader. 

The author concludes his survey with the observation that the tendency of 
the Japanese to act and work together is a trait that enormously multiplies 
the strength of the nation in its desperate struggle to win the present war. In- 
dividual sacrifices that far exceed the limit of endurance according to West- 
ern standards are made with little protest. So closely bound together are the 
various groups and organizations that there is no hope of disintegration or 
disorganization in any part of the nation so long as the central government 
functions at all effectively. Neither can the defeat of Japan be brought 
about, concludes the author, by fomenting a revolution led by disillusioned 
leaders. The cultural patterns are too strongly fixed and the group loyalties 
are unswerving. The war in the Pacific will end only when the resources of 
Nippon are outmatched by the overwhelming numbers and power of the 
allies. 

This interesting book might well be read by every thoughtful American 
who is seeking a clearer and more accurate picture of the mind and culture 
of the unpredictable Nipponese. 

Pomona College WituuM Kirk 
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Modern Japan and Shinto nationalism. By D. C. Hottom. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. ix, 178 p. $2.00. 

This is one of the ablest studies of contemporary Japan that has appeared 
in recent years. It is not a “war-book”’ in the narrow sense of that term. On 
the contrary it is a calm, dispassionate, and scholarly analysis of Shinto, the 
state religion, in its role of champion of Japan’s peculiar modern and expand- 
ing contemporary nationalisn’. 

The author brings to this :iifficult task a wealth of experience and special 


knowledge. For thirty years a resident of Japan as missionary and teacher of 

modern language and the history of religion, Mr. Holtom has long been rec- | 
ognized as the for 2most non-Japanese authority on Shintoism. To the excel- | 
lence of his former historical studies on Shinto he has now added penetrating | 


observations on the role of Shinto in the Japanese scheme of world politics. 


The chapters comprising this book were originally delivered as a series of |§ 
lectures of the Haskell Foundation at the University of Chicago. As now | 
organized they include: the religious foundations of the Japanese State, | 
Shinto and Japanese nationalism, nationalism and universalism, Japanese | 
Christianity and Shinto nationalism, Buddhism and Japanese nationalism, j 


and, the overseas expansion of State Shinto. 


In his discussion of Japanese religious foundations Mr. Holtom sets the — 


historical stage to reveal with great clarity that: 


. . . the national gods have given to Japan a divine land, a divine racial psychology, | 


and a divinely established structure in the state. (p. 18.) 


On this foundation has been built a 


. .. Yigorously centralized, religiously founded education program whereby the © 
national mentality is fixed in terms of forms that are governmentally expedient and — 


necessary to military control. (p. 25.) 


Mr. Holtom points out significantly that these forms are not makeshift ar- 
rangements. Actually they are drawn from the ancient past, are erected on 7 
literary foundations having the sanctity of holy writ, and exist as almost in- | 


stinctive patterns in the folkways. 
Turning to Shinto and Japanese nationalism, our author finds that 


. . . the most significant trend in the religious life of present-day Japan is to be tound 7 
in the process of nationalistic unification that is now being consummated thigh © 


the agency of a state religion. (p. 28.) 


In this connection he refutes with some success the interpretations of Dr. 7 
Masaharu Anesaki who has held that state Shinto jinga are merely analogous | 
to the Lincoln Memorial at Washington or the Pantheon at Paris. (p. 48-9.) — 

Mr. Holtom clarifies the system by which Japan’s modern ills have been | 


attributed to western, non-Japanese influence, thus making it possible for the 
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military to brand all liberalzing movements, Christianity for example, as 
departures from the true way of Nipponism. Indeed, so strong has this 
tendency been in recent years that all tendencies in Japanese life promoting 
universalism have been totally submerged. As a result the Christian Church 
in Japan must follow one of two roads: “persecution and martyrdom or com- 
promise and accommodation.” The Japanese Christian church has chosen the 
latter course. 

In this struggle between super-nationalism, as embodied in State Shinto, 
and doctrines of universalism, Buddhism has fared no better than Christian- 
ity, and indeed has been forced to accept the same compromises. However, 
recognition by the extreme nationalists of the strength of Buddhism in the 
life of the Japanese people has been a “‘main factor in easing the anti-Buddhist 
policy of the state.” (p. 127). In its own way, too, Buddhism has made con- 
tributions to Japan’s nationalism. Zen has always appealed to the warrior 
class, and Nogi’s divisions that attacked Port Arthur came from districts 
where Buddhism was dominant. 

The concluding chapter, in which the overseas expansion of State Shinto 
is described, is one that merits careful reading. “Where go the Japanese 
armies there go the Japanese gods.” Since Shinto itself is intertwined so ex- 
clusively with Japan’s reigning dynasty, Mr. Holtom comes to the view 
“that Shinto cannot be propagated outside the realms of the Japanese em- 
pire.” Japan’s aim is thus a conquest that is territorial and cultura!. ‘The 
right which the extreme Japanese nationalists claim—the right to protect 
their own cultural and state life—this is the right that State Shintcism would 
deny to others. (p. 165.) 

Mr. Holtom reveals a splendid restraint in his entire treatment of his 

subject. He has few speculations for the future, but he reveals some rays of 
hope when he states: 
There is evidence that, in spite of the apparent success of outward standardization 
and in spite of the enforced silence of intelligent and upright leadership on impor*” >t 
issues, the best Japanese minds are full of painful misgivings regarding the extent i 
which reason, altruism, sincerity (to name the virtue which Shinto likes to pro- 
claim), and honest respect for historical fact enter into the purposes of those who 
control the national destiny. (p. 171.) 


Duke University Paut H. Ciype 


Japan’s exuergence as a modern state. By E. Hersert Norman. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xvi, 254 p. $2.00. 


This book will be one of the classics in the field of modern Japanese his- 
tory, but not in terms of the well-worn definition of a classic, for this book 
will surely be read as well as referred to. It is not the definitive work on the 
subject, the author himself would be the first to deny it, but it is so packed 
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with ideas and provocative suggestions, supported by careful research, that 
it is indispensable to both the student and the layman who wishes to be in- 
formed on Japan. 

The very core of Mr. Norman’s work is thought, bold and imaginative 
thought that seeks the motivation that is the activating breath of history. 
But he has not been satisfied merely to dash off his ideas but has also accom- 
plished the slow, painstaking research that has given them validity. In addi- 
tion, he is a scholar whose style is stimulating rather than soporific. He is the 
master of the turn of phrase that not only makes his thought incisive, but a 
delight to read. 

Although Mr. Norman’s study carries only to the period of the Russo- 
Japanese war, it establishes the currents and defines the motives that have 
molded Japanese history for the past four decades. It is the prologue to the 
tragedy that is now rapidly rushing toward its climax. Not one of the spate of 
books attempting to explain the nature of the Japanese enemy has come as 
close to defining the drives that ineluctably pushed Japan into war. When one 
reads this book, he will understand that it was something more than what is 
conveniently labelled “the military” that drove Japan into this war. 

Equally successful is Mr. Norman’s work in tracing the roots of Meiji 
Japan to Tokugawa Japan. The author has killed forever the myth that a 
completely new Japan emerged from the dead husk of its feudal period. In 
Mr. Norman’s trenchant phrases, ““The design lay with the Meiji architects, 
but the material was largely ready to hand, a legacy of the preceding age.” 
Indeed, the book’s success in depicting the continuity of the Meiji period 
with both the past and the present gives it much of its organic quality. 

Two general criticisms of this work might be offered. The first is that the 
author depends on secondary rather than primary sources. The other is that 
such a highly complex problem as the development of modern Japan can 
scarcely be treated in a book of some 200-odd pages. Both are justified to a 
certain extent. Yet in reply to the first it might be pointed out that our own 
Japanese studies have not yet developed to the point where we can ignore the 
work done by Japanese scholars. Were we not to depend on the work of 
honest (honest in the sense that they are devotees of the scientific method, 
not propagandists) Japanese scholars who have been raised in a discipline 
that has fitted them to evaluate and to interpret their material, we would be 
working in a vacuum of our own creation that would dangerously tend to 
distort whatever we might find by working unguided in primary sources. 
Japanese studies in this country are still in a state where we cannot be sure 
of ourselves without the support of far more more intensive work done by 
Japanese scholars. Once the probationary period has been finished (with the 
aid of such works as this) we can embark on truly creative scholarship of our 
own. 
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The second criticism would be justified if it were not for the wealth of 
stimulating ideas that has been packed into the book. This has saved it from 
becoming another “survey.” Moreover, in terms of Mr. Norman’s aims, it 
was necessary to furnish all the details of the picture so that each might be 
seen in its proper relation to the whole. 

Incidentally, the bibliography and the glossary will prove to be invaluable 
aids to the student engaged in work in the field. The bibliographical essay 
will be especially instructive and helpful. 

If this review sounds enthusiastic rather than critical in the accurate use 
of the word, it is because of the reviewer’s delight at finding a work on mod- 
ern Japanese history that is not a reporter’s eye view of Japan or a travelogue 
disguised as a history or a rehash of tertiary English sources or a fragmentary 
treatment of one specialized aspect of Japan’s modern development. A long 
stride in the direction of winning the war in the Pacific would be to force 
every self-styled expert on Japan who has blossomed since the beginning of 
the war to read and to assimilate the contents of this book. 

Washington, D. C. Joun McGirvrey Maki 


The Japanese. By Joun F. Empree. (Smithsonian Institution. War Background 
Studies, Number Seven.) Washington: The Smithsonian Institution, 1943. 


iv, 42 p. 
Japan: The warnings and prophecies of Lafcadio Hearn. By WititaM Cary. 


Claremont, California: Society for Oriental Studies at Claremont Col- 
leges, April 1, 1943. 18 p. 


Dr. Embree’s small booklet brings together in a very brief compass a large 
fund of information about the Japanese people. In point of view, scope, and 
method of presentation it follows the pattern of anthropological studies and 
is more likely to interest the serious student than the popular reader. Among 
the topics discussed are the origins of the Japanese, national social structure, 
family organization, cycle of life, religious beliefs, and cultural homogeneity. 
In spite of the limitations of his space, the author’s treatment of these topics 
throws a flood of light on the nature of the civilization built up by the Japa- 
nese. 

What one misses in this brief monograph is the dynamic side of Japanese 
life—the struggle of the people to gain manhood suffrage, develop a labor 
movement, and build a nation in which the masses might escape the blight of 
chronic poverty. If his description of the daily round of life had been supple- 
mented by sections dealing with the rapid expansion of industrial centers, the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few families, the growing domin- 
ance of military cliques, and the efforts of reactionary leaders to suppress 
so-called dangerous thoughts, the reader would see more clearly the Japanese 
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people in action and gain a better understanding of the backgrounds of the 
present war crisis. 

In his discussion of the personality patterns of the Japanese the author 
states that “the motherly affection coupled with the serious toilet training 
and culminating in the sudden loss of attention when the next child is born 
creates an early sense of insecurity which in turn produces an adult who is 
never absolutely sure of himself and who through compensation may become 
almost paranoic.” (p. 23.) This psychiatric explanation of some of the per- 
sonality problems of the Japanese deserves mention merely as a plausible 
theory and not as an established fact. His too brief concluding section in 
which he deals with popular misconceptions regarding the Japanese shows a 
great deal of insight into their peculiar attitudes and way of life. A valuable 
feature of the monograph is a series of thirty well chosen pictures illustrating 
varied aspects of Japanese civilization and activities of the people. 

Students of things Japanese have been accustomed to look upon Lafcadio 
Hearn as a writer whose admiration for the charm and beauty of Japan caused 
him to lose sight of the more sinister aspects of Japanese civilization. The 
brief study by Dr. Clary of Hearn’s published works provides ample evidence 
that this gifted writer did not entirely permit his love for the Japanese to 
blind him to their faults and weaknesses. As early as 1895 he wrote that 
“Japan has always hated the West,” and called attention to the fact that 
Japan was not trying to acquire our culture but rather was learning how to 
combat it. A theme that runs through many of his books is the extreme diff- 
culty of any real understanding between the Japanese and American peoples. 
He also saw clearly the driving power of Shinto as a religion of loyalty and 
pointed out the danger of this growing religious fanaticism if it should ever 
be unleashed against western nations. He was especially aware of the rigid 
system of regimentation that permeates all aspects of Japanese life and com- 
pletely subordinates the individual to the will of the group. And finally he 
recognized the fact that Japan was essentially a militant nation, ambitious to 
win a wider place in the world, and willing to make many sacrifices in the 
effort to accomplish this purpose. While the author’s quotations from Hearn’s 
writings contain significant statements that should have made us aware of 
Japan’s threat to the peace of the world, there can be no doubt that the over- 
whelming weight of his influence was thrown on the side of an appreciation 
of the beauty of the customs, traditions, and the folklore of Old Japan. 

University of Washington Jesse F. STEINER 


Is China a democracy? By Creicuton Lacy. New York: John Day, 1943. 
154 p. $1.50. 


Mr. Lacy poses his question primarily as an evaluative problem and hence, 
I would say, as a philosophic, qualitative, subjective one. It pivots on the 
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presence or absence, in Chinese society, of “the dignity of man.” This is 
represented by the author as essentially a matter of “ends’’; and the existence 
of practical “means” of implementing it or them is secondary. Nevertheless 
most of the little pages of this little book are devoted to means: after a first 
introductory chapter on Mencius’ “The people are the most important ele- 
ment in the nation,”’ the second alone is devoted to the central value itself, 
“reverence for the worth of the individual and his rights”; the rest discuss 
Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles, the National Peoples Party, Blueprint for 
Democracy, Rights and Duties, Education—for What?, Indusco, the United 
Front of divergent political groups in the present war situation, and finally, 
a Pacific Charter, and “China is a democracy!” 

All this is very readable, and is presented with the enthusiasm and con- 
fidence of an evangelistic message without a footnote or documentary refer- 
ence for even the frequent quotations. The author covers so much ground, 
however, that he cannot possibly give the kind of data with which one would 
like to check upon his generalizations. And he sees democracy in all sorts of 
behavior in which others, less idealistic, magnanimous, naive, or partisan, 
would certainly claim to see “mere” temporary association in like action for 
sheer self-protection, temporary herd cr group solidarity for subsistence, so- 
cial controls of social status, etc. At the end of the book he returns to the 
high point at which he began his second chapter, asserting that the “Occi- 
dental goal” (end) as laid down in the definition of democracy by Lord 
Halifax at the Pilgrim’s Dinner in New York in 1941, “comes close to 
describing Oriental reality’’; and that the criteria of democracy as stated by 
Thomas Mann in his lecture on “The coming victory of Democracy,” con- 
stitute ends that “have been clear for thousands of years’’ in China. 

If the book had been meant for the serious student of the modern world, it 
would have to be regarded as a complete failure, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer. The author shows practically no appreciation of the standards re- 
quired of the modern student in dealing with the spheres of “‘ends,”’ of values, 
and of attitudes, ideas, and overt social behavior, in which he so loosely 
attaches his labels of “democracy,” “worth of the individual,” etc. No one, 
for instance, slightly acquainted with the present findings of archeology and 
history on ancient China and on the system of social status apparently prevail- 
ing then, and conversant with current standards of reporting social behavior, 
can given credence to his claim that “‘at least three thousand years ago in the 
rural centers of ancient China local magistrates were chosen by direct pop- 
ular election.” (p. 20-21.) Nor can the student with a little information 
about the so-called cooperative movement in China be satisfied about the 
kind or degree of “democracy” operating in the Indusco organization where a 
“staff” of 1000, mainly college graduates, operate from 86 depots, and where 
only 10% of the $25,000,000 capital has been provided by paid-up shares. 
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Vastly more complicated, however, than adequate reporting of social be- 
havior in terms of defined norms, is the task of estimating “worth” in a 
communicable manner (e.g., belief in ‘‘the goodness of human nature’); the 
task of estimating when and to what extent, in spite of men’s rationalizations, 
any behavior or any value is an “end” of given persons, and the task of 
checking relations between such “ends”? and supposedly defined behavior 
(e.g., “democratic” behavior)—tasks which the author seems to the reviewer 
to have ignored in his loose use of labels and his consequent anomalous logic. 

Obviously then, this little book is a tract of the times, which, while treat- 
ing together familiar topics treated elsewhere more fully, will give informa- 
tion as well as misconceptions to some people, may arouse attitudes of co- 
operation with the Chinese, and, thanks to Lacy’s warnings regarding the 
period required for universal education and for the installing of actual tech- 
niques of political representation, may not do much harm in the way of arous- 
ing premature expectations. 

Urbana-Champaign, Illinois | Maurice T. Price 


China after five years of war. Prepared under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Information of the Republic of China. New York: Chinese News Service, 
1942. vii, 233 p. 


This volume was prepared in Chungking, and the text transmitted to the 
United States by short-wave radio telephone. The difficulty of accurately 
transcribing Chinese proper names from radio recordings of speech must have 
been great. Few errors from this source are to be found in the text. Perhaps 
the mistake of stating that the term Kuomintang is an abbreviation of Chung- 
kuo ke-ming tang may be attributed to this cause. 

The publication itself must be considered a tribute to the resourcefulness 
of the staff of the International Publicity Bureau of the Chinese Ministry of 
Information. The reviewer has seen this Bureau in operation. Their work is 
normally carried on in a poverty of technical facilities which would doubtless 
appal the officials of our own Office of War Information. Their premises 
have been thoroughly and destructively bombed, but their activities have 
gone on continuously nevertheless. Much of the credit must be given to 
Dr. Hollington K. Tong, Chief of the Bureau, and in many other respects 
right-hand-man to Generalissimo Chiang. 

The picture of China which the work presents is not entirely free from 
error. The statement (p. 76) that “five years of war have changed the vast 
interior of China from a medieval into a modern economic state’ can hardly 
be taken seriously. On the same page with this statement it is recorded that 
industrial plants using mechanical power number only 1,458 in the interior 
of China. If we take an average of 400 workers per plant (double the average 
for all private plants moved west with government help, as stated on page 
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77), the total number of workers in mechanized plants in Free China would 
be 583,200. This would be a great increase since 1937, but represents only 
somewhat more than one percent of the estimated population of Szechwan 
province alone. Most of China’s population is engaged in agriculture, in which 
methods are still largely uninfluenced by modern techniques. 

In neither production nor transportation can Free China be termed “‘mod- 
ern.” If it were, the present lack in China of mechanized fighting equipment 
would not be so nearly complete. Along this line, the accuracy must be 
questioned of the statement (p. 83) that Shensi province alone produces 400,- 
000 tons of machinery per month. This would approximate in weight a 
production of 10,000 light tanks per month. The figure is perhaps a misprint. 

From the point of view of publicity alone, it does not seem desirable to 
make statements which conflict with the natural desire of China for supplies 
of mechanized fighting equipment from abroad. In such a presentation as this 
there always exists the problem of balanced emphasis between factors of 
strength and those of weakness. 

Actually one of the greatest needs in China today is for the systematic 
preparation of accurate statistics, as an aid to development in both war and 
peace. For example, the institution of a modern census must be an important 
concern of post-war China. Also, there is great need of detailed knowledge of 
China’s resources, to clear up uncertainties as to her industrial potential and 
possible future development in military power and international influence. 
The importance of the resources known to exist is often exaggerated. For 
example, the estimated iron ore deposit of Szechwan province, of 137,597,700 
tons (p. 76), represents only about one and one-half years of our own pres- 
ent extraction from the Mesabi range alone. 

In the statistical field a large increase in personnel training and discipline 
will be necessary after the war. This is only one of the personnel problems of 
present-day China, but can be taken as a typical necessity for any techno- 
logical revolution which is to develop in contemporary China. 

Yale University Davip NELson Rowe 


Banking and finance in China. By Frank M. Tamaena, with a preface by 
T. V. Soong. New York: Inquiry Series, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942, xxi, 400 p. $4.00. 


Banking and finance in China will be welcomed by all students of Chinese 
financial problems who have attempted to thread their way through the maze 
of unorganized sources in search of data. It is a pioneer study in the mass of 
statistical and historical material bearing on the subject as well as an incisive 
analysis of factual data. 

The book is divided into three parts: 1) A survey of the historical develop- 
ment of Chinese financial institutions from the beginning of Chinese history 
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to 1927; 2) A description of the money markets in China from 1927 to 1937, 
and 3) A study of the impact of the Sino-Japanese war on banking and finance 
in China. The final section contains a discussion of the knotty problems of 
China’s post-war financial and economic reconstruction, and an analysis of 
China’s balance of international payments from 1931 to 1942. 

So little has been written in English on the subject of native banks—called 
in Chinese “‘Ch‘ien Chuang” or “Ch‘ien Tien,” translated as “money shop,” 
as distinguished from the Chinese modern banks, known as “Yin Hong” that 
the material presented in chapters I, V, [X is almost entirely new to Western 
readers. These institutions developed in response to local needs and re- 
mained free from government control. 

The era of modernization, ushered in with the establishment of the Na- 
tional government, saw the decline of the native banks. They lacked central 
coordination, lived by speculative activities, were inadequately financed, 
and therefore could not compete with the expanding modern institutions. 
Avoid a decade of stagnation, native banks experienced a revival of their ac- 
tivities in wartime China. The country’s disruption into conflicting political 
areas interrupted the process of economic unification, and in the midst of the 
ensuing political and financial chaos, native banks once more were able to 
reap profits from speculation on exchanges, commodities and real estate, par- 
ticularly in Shanghai. Nevertheless, their ordinary credit operations declined, 
and they failed to develop functions to fill the gap. In the author’s opinon it is 
doubtful whether native banks can survive the present monetary anarchy and 
adjust themselves to a stable and unified monetary system. 

Native banks never directly financed trade, nor engaged in foreign ex- 
change business. After the opening of the southern ports to foreign inter- 
course in 1842, there was a need for credit institutions to act as intermediaries 
between foreign and Chinese merchants, and the foreign banks undertook 
this role. The system of extraterritoriality exempted them from control of 
Chinese authorities, and their own national banking regulations were not 
strictly applied. 

Dr. Tamagna describes in detail the operations and resources of foreign 
banks in China. The account reveals that during the twenties these institu- 
tions exercised a dominating influence on the money market through their 
custody of public funds, such as customs and salt revenues and railway re- 
ceipts, through the issue of bank notes and the monopoly of financial trans- 
actions. Between 1931 and 1937, foreign banks were gradually compelled 
to restrict their operations to such transactions as foreign banks in Western 
countries normally carry on, i.e. foreign trade and foreign investments. The 
era of easy profits came to an end with the monetary réform of 1935, and 
the attitude of foreign bankers up to the outbreak of the war became one of 
“necessary cooperation” with the official Chinese policy. 
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The history of the foreign money market since 1937 (chapter X) is a tale 
of a financial warfare in China between foreign banks and Japanese authori- 
ties. After December 7, 1941, Japanese banks were the only institutions with 
connections outside China. In the occupied territories the Yokohama Specie 
Bank performed functions of a special institution for international trade and 
of the foreign department of the central bank. In these capacities the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank assumed the management of the military yen, and became 
custodian of the customs funds, kept by the Central Bank of China since 
1931. The most powerful weapons in this financial war were the freezing 
orders issued by the United States, the British Empire and the Netherlands 
East Indies, counteracted by the retaliatory measures of the Japanese au- 
thorities. The freezing orders were administered by the Stabilization Board 
of China, a Chinese-American-British agency. The implementation of the 
freezing orders resulted in a considerable degree of subordination of foreign 
bank activities to an international control body. This was an entirely new 
experience in the history of the Shanghai market. 

The Chinese modern money markets grew during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century; modern banks differ from native institutions in that their 
organization and business methods are based upon Western practices. Chap- 
ter VII, which deals with the 1926-1937 period, gives a statistical and 
analytical account of the activities and resources of the four “Government 
banks,” i.e. the Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, the Bank of Com- 
munications and the Farmers Bank of China as well as of private institutions. 
The discussion of the monetary policy of the central banking group acquaints 
the reader with the currency reform of 1935, its administration, and its sig- 
nificance in building up an independent banking system in China. One of the 
outstanding features of this period was the concentration of banking resources 
under public authority. As the author notes, this was the result of state 
capitalism adopted by the National Government in its policy of economic 
modernization. The analysis of the organization and activities of the semi- 
private or private banks shows that these institutions lacked facilities for re- 
discount or for realization of slow assets, and therefore were not in the posi- 
tion to engage independently in large-scale, long-term operations, such as 
industrial or agricultural financing would require. The task of establishing 
contact with the rural economy and the artisan class was tackled, to some ex- 
tent, by the rural cooperative systent. 

Financial development in wartime China is analyzed in Part III. This will 
be of interest even to those students of Far Eastern affairs to whom monetary 
and banking problems have no appeal. Account is given here of the role played 
by the modern banking system in China’s financial mobilization, without 
which the economic and military resistance of the country would not have 
been possible. Chinese banks used their branch system to build up a network 
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of strategic centers for the general mobilization of economic resources. To 
accomplish this, further concentration of banking activities and resources be- 
came necessary, and new government organs of control were established. 
Among these were the Joint Administration of the Government Banks, thec 
Agricultural Credit Administration and the Control Commission. As a result 
of these developments, state capitalism in the financial field has grown 
stronger during the war. 

The analysis of the activities of the central banking group brings together 
much unfamiliar material on the role played by government banks in financing 
government deficits as well as industry and agriculture since the outbreak 
of the war. Some light is thrown in this chapter on the monetary policy of the 
government, and on the efforts to check monetary inflation by concentra- 
tion and unification of note issue under the sole authority of the Central Bank 
of China, and by the issuance of dollar secured saving certificates in 1942. 
The effect of inflation on the different classes of population is discussed in 
Chapter XII. It may be suggested that the author has not been sufficiently 
critical of the financia! policy of the National Government, although develop- 
ments since 1937 make any judgment on this subject very difficult. 

The discussion of the operations of the ordinary banking group during 
wartime conditions indicates that when hostilities began, Chinese banks, 
despite considerable development along modern lines, were very weakly 
linked to production. Shanghai not only remained China’s financial center 
long after the political center moved to the Southwest, but became a center 
for the concentration of refugee funds from the interior. The author’s judg- 
ment that “The flight of capital from the interior, which resulted in a 
plethora of funds in the speculative market in Shanghai, exercised a deflation- 
ary influence upon productive investments,” is an under-statement. The 
government did take measures to direct bank credit to productive purposes; 
these, however, were not applied until the beginning of 1942. Had the prob- 
lem been tackled before the most important channels of transportation were 
closed, the funds might have been invested in financing the transfer of 
machines to the interior, or in the purchase of new equipment for the hinter- 
land. With the isolation of Shanghai the movement of funds to the interior 
could only take the form of remittances which acted on the local currency 
as a new currency issue. 

The treatment of agrarian financing before and during the Sino-Japanese 
war is extremely tolerant. Critics of Chinese rural cooperatives have 
pointed out that the cooperatives, as they function today, consist of the village 
gentry and not of the poor farmers, and for this reason the interest of the 
latter is inadequately represented. Others have maintained that the experi- 
ment of the early thirties, when modern banks introduced a collective type of 
guarantee through the rural credit cooperatives, indicate that there was 
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simply a substitution of “collective usury for individual usury.”’ The author 
points out the major shortcomings of the system—its inability to serve as 
a base for permanent rural improvements since it granted bank credits only 
for short-terms on crop security. Still he sees its beneficial effect in reducing 
interest rates. The work of the Agricultural Credit Administration is given 
credit for social and technical reform of the cooperative system, but the con- 
clusion is reached that long-term credit made available for investments to the 
farmers is far from adequate. 

Entirely new material is presented in the account of monetary and banking 
development in Occupied China. Here is the story of Japan’s technique of 
economic domination that resulted ‘in the fragmentation of occupied China 
into a number of semi-autonomous money markets characterized by the vari- 
ous degree of their integration with the yen monetary block.” This policy is 
implemented in the financial field by reserving for Japanese authorities the 
planning and control of investment policies in China. Monetary and trade 
policy, while nominally entrusted to Chinese authorities must satisfy Japa- 
nese requirements. Only those credit and monetary transactions that affect 
neither investments nor the external position of the currency may be au- 
tonomously managed by Chinese banks. Dr. Tamagna concludes that the 
success of this policy would unbalance China’s economy by over-developing 
industries that produce and process raw materials for Japan, and by crippling 
the development of those which produce capital goods and commodities for 
domestic consumption. This program will abort the creation of a diversified 
national economy, which alone can enable China to be independent. It is 
validly argued that such an action exceeds the traditional limit of colonial 
domination. In China foreign powers used their dominant position to gain 
raw materials and to open up new markets for their manufactured products, 
and, at the same time, to make profits from banking and commercial enter- 
prises. But, “‘under modern forms of totalitarian imperialism, military con- 
cepts have been introduced—the value of a dependent territory is not meas- 
ured in terms of private profits, but on the basis of its contribution in mate- 
rials and manpower to the military machine of the dominating country.” 

The last section of the book sums up the author’s views on the financial 
problems of post-war reconstruction. Of paramount importance will be the 
unification of control over central banking functions to make the monetary 
reform successful, and the reorganization of ordinary banking to bring the 
various economic sectors of the country into balance. Dr. ‘Tamagna expects 
that control and resources will continue to be held by the government. ‘The 
possible solutions to China’s major post-war financial problem, the supply of 
capital funds for reconstruction and development, are discussed from many 
angles, and the conclusion is reached that a combination of foreign assistance 
and domestic effort may be the only sound solution. 
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While the book under review was prepared as a historical and technical 
study of China’s banking structure, the author has very advisedly posed the 
banking structure within the general economic and political framework. 
These chapters—IV, VIII and XII—should be recommended reading for all 
planners of the post-war world who wish to base their plans on a sound 
foundation. 

Washington, D. C. AcneEs RoMAN 


China’s first hundred. By Tuomas E. LaFareue. Pullman: Press of the State 
College of Washington, 1942. xiv, 176 p. $2.00. 


In the first (November, 1941) number of this journal there appeared a 
well-documented article on the “Chinese Educational Mission to the United 
States” by the author of the book now under review. The author says in a 
note at the end of that article that he hopes in a later work ‘“‘to trace the 
careers of the students of the Mission after they returned to China.” This 
book is presumably that work. 

The book apparently is intended to be a “popular” one—that probably ac- 
counts for some of its shortcomings. There is no bibliography or index, and 
there are no footnotes or other citations of authorities. Instead of a bibliog- 
raphy there is a section headed “Adventures in source material” in which the 
author says: ‘“‘For the most part the materials upon which the story of the 
Chinese Educational Mission to the United States is based are personal in 
nature, consisting mostly of old letters, notes of conversations, short auto- 
biographies compiled at my request by the few surviving members of the 
Mission, or biographies supplied by the sons and daughters of the deceased.” 
Part of these materials was gathered by A. G. Robinson during the many 
years he lived in Tientsin. His collection is now deposited in the library of 
the State College of Washington. The rest was gathered by the author him- 
self, mainly during a visit he made to China for the purpose in the summer of 
1940. He was, he says, greatly aided by Yung Leang, in Shanghai, and by 
Y. T. Woo, in Tientsin. ““To Captain Yung Leang I particularly owe a debt 
of gratitude for his careful compilation of the names of the one hundred and 
twenty students who came to America with the Educational Mission.” This 
statement is hard to understand in connection with that in a footnote to the 
article in the Far Eastern quarterly which refers the reader to a book by Wen 
Ping-chung published in Peking in 1924 with the title Tsui hsien liu Mei t'ung 
hsiieh lu “for a complete list of all the students, giving their names, ages, and 
place of origin, etc.,” (FEQ 1, p. 63). The list in China’s first hundred does 
give “subsequent occupation.” Unfortunately it does not give the names in 
Chinese, but only in a romanization which is called “their original Cantonese 
form.” 

From these source materials have come the illustrations and part of the text 
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of the book, some of it of only slight antiquarian interest, but a greater part of 
the text—all of Chapter I, entitled ‘““Mandarins and machines,” and a large 
part of Chapters V-VII, which take up in turn the development of ship- 
building, the telegraph, and mines and railways, and of Chapters VIII-IX, 
on political and diplomatic developments—is surely based on other more eas- 
ily accessible sources. Even the parts dealing directly with the careers of the 
“first hundred” are disappointing. Only about half of them are even men- 
tioned by name in the text, and the few about whose careers much is written 
are fairly well-known anyway, and information about them is available in 
both English and Chinese. These include T'ang Shao-i, Liang Tun-yen, Ts‘ai 
T'ing-kan, Liang Ju-hao (M. T. Liang), and Chan T‘ien-yu (Jeme Tien- 
yow). 

The book has a number of misstatements and inaccuracies. On p. 3 we 
read: “In the closing phases of the campaign Tseng employed numerous 
foreigners to assist him in putting down the [T‘aip‘ing] rebellion. Among 
these was General Charles Gordon who organized a group of foreigners 
into a highly disciplined army. This force won so many victories over the 
T‘ai P‘ings that the Chinese called it the ‘Ever-Victorious Army.’ Another 
adventurer who took service under the Manchus was Frederick Ward, the 
son of a Salem sea captain turned soldier of fortune. A valiant and reckless 
fighter, he was ambushed and killed by the T‘ai P‘ings. To honor his mem- 
ory the Chinese buried him in a Confucian temple and erected a small 
shrine before his grave.” The soldiers of the Ever-Victorious Army were 
Chinese, of course, not foreigners. The army was organized by Frederick 
Townsend Ward and later, after Ward’s death in September 1862 from a 
wound received in an attack on Tzeki, near Ningpo, commanded by Charles 
George Gordon. Ward was buried (within the grounds, not “in a Confucian 
temple’) at Sungkiang, where he had had his headquarters, and in 1877 a 
memorial hall was dedicated to him there. 

On p. 36 there is a statement that W. W. Yen relates how stories about 
the strangeness of America “‘caused him to miss the opportunity to become a 
student in the Educational Mission.”” Now Mr. Yen was born in 1877, a 
bit late to become one of a group of students who were sent to America from 
1872 to 1875 and were called home in 1881! 

On pp. 119-120 we read: “In Manchuria Tong [T ‘ang Shao-i] soon became 
fast friends with Willard Straight, the American ‘Cecil Rhodes’ of the Far 
East ... Although only a very young man at this time, Willard Straight 
was not without his own claim to fame. He was a young American of excel- 
lent education and from a family of some means.” Instead of being ‘from a 
family of some means”’ Straight was the orphan son of two school teachers— 
his father died when he was six and his mother, who had supported her little 
family after the death of her husband by teaching, when he was ten—who 
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was brought up by friends of his mother’s, and worked his way, except for 
tuition fees, through Cornell University. To call him the American Cecil 
Rhodes of the Far East is simply absurd. 

On pp. 36-37 we are introduced to “Yen Fu-lee,” one of the students of the 
Mission. This turns out (p. 142) to be “Lee Yen-fu, better known in America 
as Yen Fu-lee.” Maybe so, but I doubt it. On the title-page of his book, 
When I was a boy in China, copyrighted in 1887, his name is given as Yan 
Phou Lee, and it was still the same in 1903 when the book was reprinted (or 
re-issued with a new title-page). 

On p. 126, Who’s who in China is referred to as Who’s who for China; on 
p. 83 (and elsewhere) the Peiho is referred to as the Peiho river; on p. 134 
Winsted Conn., is called Winstead; and on p. 169 Hsiian Tung is given as 
Hsiian T'ang. 

Some of these are small points, but they are evidences of the carelessness 
which mars the whole book. 

Cornell University Gussie EstHer GASKILL 


Slavery in China during the former Han dynasty, 206 B.C—A.D. 25. By C. 
Martin Wixsvr. Anthropological Series, Vol. 34, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, 1943. 490 p., n. p. 


Although slavery existed in China as in western countries from ancient 
times, only in recent decades have special studies on Chinese slavery prob- 


lems been made. Not until the appearance of Wilbur’s Slavery in China during 
the former Han dynasty was there any work devoted to this problem, aside 
from a few magazine articles. 

The first chapter of this work, entitled “Han history and society,”’ is 
actually a condensed summary of the important developments of this period, 
and might well be included as a chapter in a general history of China. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part is an analytical study of 
slavery from all points of view, and includes definitions of terms referring 
to slaves, and special discussions of enslavement, including the question of 
whether prisoners of war were enslaved; acquisition, hereditary slavery, and 
manumission; the status of the slaves; slave owners and numbers of slaves; 
service functions and productive employment of private slaves; and functions 
of government slaves. Finally a synthesis summarizes what has been discussed 
in the preceding chapters. Dividing each chapter into sections, the author 
first poses the questions to be-considered, then quotes the opinions of Chinese 
(and, occasionally, Western) scholars, and finally draws his own conclu- 
sions. 

In Part II the author translates 138 excerpts from documents, chiefly from 
The history of the former Han dynasty. These documents are arranged chrono- 
logically, with page citations from the original works. The Chinese text is 
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given first, followed by translations and annotations. Most of the author’s 
statements and conclusions in Part I are apparently based on these primary 
sources. 

On the whole, this is a good study of the slavery problem, of which all 
phases have been painstakingly considered. Wilbur’s opinions are sound, his 
conclusions carefully drawn. All that he has written is analytical, succinct 
and thoughtful. The translations are also generally accurate and reliable. 

Although the work is a fine piece of research, it is not without points 
which deserve some discussion, if one desires to be critical. Despite the 
fact that the collection of material is fairly complete, for the primary sources 
are meager indeed, there are omissions. The author has used a few Japanese 
works, as is seen from the bibliography. But there are a number of Japanese 
articles on the slavery system of the Han dynasty, such as those written by 
Utsunomiya Kiyoyoshi, Shida Fudomaro, and Hamaguchi Shigekuni, which 
he fails to use. As for Chinese sources, there should be no question about 
using the material in The history of the former Han dynasty, since the author 
has utilized the Combined indices to Han shu and the notes of Yen Shih-ku and 
Wang Hsien-ch‘ien. He has approached his subject in every way to collect in- 
formation, even consulting old encyclopedias, such as the Ch‘u-hsiieh chi, 
from which “The contract for a youth,” by Wang Pao of the Han, is taken. 
No mention is made, however, of other encyclopedias, such as the Po-shih 
liu-t'ieh shih-lei chi, of which there is now available a photolithographically 
reproduced Sung edition, and the Ku-chin shih-wen lei-chii, etc. 

The author strongly refutes the argument that Chinese society durirg the 
Han period was a “slavery society,” and that in the economic field it was a 
“slavery economy society,” as some modern Chinese scholars have sug- 
gested. Nevertheless, he neglects the “‘Nu-li shih te-chi” (A special collec- 
tion on the history of slavery) in the magazine Li-shih k‘o-hsiieh, published 
by the Peiping Historical Association in 1933. Tin Ti-hao, in the first article 
of this special issue, like Dr. Wilbur, advances a strong argument against 
the theory put forward by Tao Hsi-sheng and his students. 

Dr. Wilbur’s conception of slavery may be worth discussing. The scope 
of what he terms “slavery’’ seems to be too broad, including artisans, musi- 
clans, entertainers, government clerks and secretaries, etc., some of whom, 
strictly speaking, could hardly be called slaves, when one considers the free- 
dom of their work and the comfort of their lives. On the other hand, the 
eunuchs, who were mostly slaves, are not discussed very much. The reviewer 
would prefer the strict selection of material in Lao Kan’s “The system of 
slavery during the two Han dynasties” (Bulletin of the institute of history 
and philology, Vol. 5, Part 1, Academia Sinica, Peiping, 1935). 

Wilbur’s statement that all official ranks could be purchased is also doubt- 
ful, because as far as we know, only the lower ranks could be bought. In 
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connection with this, he mentions very little about the civil service examina- 
tion system in Han times. His statement that “the imperial government in 
Han times was a tax-collecting, labor-directing organization resting upon the 
broad base of a peasant population” is difficult of acceptance as a fair judg- 
ment. 

The translations of Chinese texts into English are on the whole accurate. 
But translation is a difficult job, so that we do find points which merit further 
consideration. For instance, Wilbur translates chin as “gold,” as on page 100, 
“200,000 catties of gold,’ and on page 267, “Kao-tsu offered a thousand 
[catties of] gold as a reward for the capture of [Chi] Pu.” A catty is more 
than one pound. It is hard to believe that the Han dynasty was so rich as to 
have 200,000 pounds of gold! A better translation would seem to be “metal” 
or “yellow metal.” In the translation of Document 8 on page 267, instead 
“Anyone daring to entertain or secrete him would be punished,” the re- 
viewer would say, “Anyone daring to shelter ....’’ On page 313, Docu- 
ment 36, Dr. Wilbur translates fu-k'u as “the treasuries and arsenals’’ and 
Lang as ‘“‘Gentlemen.” These translations are doubtful—fu-k‘u usually is 
translated as “‘treasuries and storehouses” and Lang is an official title which 
appears often in The history of the former Han dynasty and is sometimes ren- 
dered as “a kind of lieutenant.”’ Furthermore, on page 317, Document 39, 
the four characters T‘ung-hsin hsiang-ai, “with one accord love each other,” 
are inadvertently skipped in the translation. 

A few typographical errors may be pointed out, which though minute, 
may help the author in the revision of the book for further editions. On page 
137 Hiang Yi should be Hsiang Yi. In footnote 2 on page 56 Huan Wen-pi 
should be Huang Wen-pi..On page 259 Lin-ch‘iung is a misspelled Lin- 
chiung. On page 339 Liu-hsiu should be spelled Liu-su or Liu-hsu. On page 
478 the Chinese character for Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao is wrong. On page 468, Docu- 
ment 137, the i-mao is a misreading of chi-mao. 

These small points do not detract from the value of the work as a whole. 
Wilbur has written what is undoubtedly the best and the most extensive 
study of the Chinese slavery system during the Han dynasty yet published in 


any language. 
University of Chicago Sst-yt' TENG 


The China that was. China as discovered by the Jesuits at the close of the sixteenth 
century. Translated from the Latin of Nicholas Trigault by L. J. Galla- 
gher. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. xx, 199 p. 
$2.25. 


Today China is closer to us than ever before in a hundred ways. In ancient 
times, though both Chinese and Romans knew of the existence of the other 
they could ignore each other. During the middle ages the knowledge of China 
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collected in the West was contained in a very small reservoir fed by a thin 
trickle of new information. But on two occasions such large floods of new 
facts poured in that the reservoir was greatly enlarged and the contour of 
European culture itself was changed by these influences. 

The first of these floods came at the close of the thirteenth century. and 
consisted chiefly of the book of Marco Polo. The second flood consisted of 
the letters and reports of the Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Father Trigault’s “Introduction,’’ which is the 
subject of this review, was published in 1615 and thus appeared half way be- 
tween the book of Marco Polo and our own time. 

Father Nicholas Trigault, S.J., arrived in China in 1611, the year after the 
death of the greatest Jesuit missionary to China, Father Matthew Ricci, who 
by his scholarship and scientific writings in Chinese had built up an influential 
position for his order at the court of Peking. Father Trigault translated Father 
Ricci’s diary from Italian into Latin, and then, making use of the information 
gathered by Ricci and other Jesuit missionaries in China, wrote an “Introduc- 
tion” for it which was published together with the diary under the title De 
Christiano expeditione apud Sinas, in Amsterdam in 1615. French translations 
appeared in 1617 and 1618. 

It is Trigault’s “Introduction” which has been translated into English by 
L. J. Gallagher, S.J., and is now published under the title The China that 
was. This “Introduction” contains eleven chapters on the Jesuit Mission in 
China, the land and people, their mechanical arts, literature, education, their 
laws, government, customs, and religions. It is important as a summary of 
the extensive new knowedge of China which the Jesuits had discovered and 
were then passing on to Europe. This is a fair justification for the otherwise 
misleading subtitle of Gallagher’s translation, China as discovered by the 
Jesuits at the close of the sixteenth century. The Jesuits had learned much more 
than Marco Polo or other travellers about Chinese culture. 

An instance of the importance of Trigault’s work is that he tells Europe 
for the first time that “the most renowned of all Chinese philosophers was 
named Confucius,” and that this Confucius compiled “four volumes of the 
works of more ancient philosophers and wrote five books of his own.” These 
are well known today as the Four books and the Five classics. 

In some ways Trigault’s information was not so complete as that we have 
today. He was not sure of the longitude of the eastern and western frontiers 
of China. China’s climate puzzled him, for he lived before men had instru- 
ments for measuring temperature, air pressure and humidity. He did not 
appreciate Chinese painting nor sculpture. He thought that Chinese ink was 
made “by fashioning thin pads from the heavy residue of oil.” His knowledge 
o: Chinese history was limited. The Tartar conqueror of China (Genghis 
Khan) was unknown to him by name. He thought it might have been Tam- 
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erlane or one of his successors. “Whoever he may have been we shall just 
call him the Tartar.”’ (p. 69.) The spelling of Chinese terms is intriguing, 
coming apparently from Chinese through Italian and Latin into English. 
Sianfu is called “Li-ngau-fu,”’ Kaifengfu appears as “Chaifamsu,”’ and Em- 
peror Hungwu’s name is spelled ““Hamvu,” “Humvus,” and “Humovus” on 
three consecutive pages (69-70). 

With the much greater knowledge of China available today, Father Gal- 
lagher might have gone much further, in his preface and rather scanty foot- 
notes, in editing this valuable work, to tell more of the life and work of 
Father Trigault, his significance, his mistakes, and to indicate the changes 
which have taken place in China since he wrote. Trigault’s work marks an 
important step in the extension of European knowledge about China. 

Colorado College Carro.i B. MALone 


Chinese peasant cults: a study of Chinese paper gods. By CLARENCE Burton Day. 
Shanghai: Keliy and Walsh, 1940. xx, 243 p. $3.50. 


Since the extensive and many-volumed labors of J. J. M. DeGroot and 
Father Henri Doré there has probably been no more painstaking inductive 
study of Chinese peasant religion than is found in this present work by the 
Professor of Comparative Religion at Hangchow Christian College. Over a 
ten year period the author was interested to investigate the significance of 
the “paper gods” (or ma-changs, literally “‘horse-sheets’’) commonly used in 
household religion throughout China. His primary aim was to understand 
current religious values in peasant practices of the northern Chekiang region. 
This led him to collect “upwards of two thousand original coloured wood- 
cuts, lithographs, machine prints and hand-paintings”’ such as are found in use 
among the common people. Analyses and explanations of this data, however, 
resulted in observations and conclusions having much more than merely local 
reference. Contemporary ideas and practices of peasants link inevitably with 
ancient customs and traditions. Professor Day accordingly was led to take 
into consideration findings of many researchers into China’s original religion 
as well as the hypotheses of more general scholars such as Sir James G. 
Frazer, Professors R. R. Marett, Irving King, Edward Scribner Ames, Wil- 
liam K. Wright, James Bisset Pratt and others. The final result is a work of 
value both in sinology and in the wider field of general science of religion. 

Main divisions of the work reveal the character of its content. The first, 
which is devoted to ceremonials of family religious cults, contains first-hand 
material. Here are presented descriptions of the “paper gods,’’ the village 
environments of the sacrifices observed, and the actual conduct of peasant 
ceremonial practice—all freshly informative. The second, which exhibits the 
values sought in peasant religion as indicated in the ma-changs, furnishes 
wealth of Chinese illustration of those basic human needs which motivate 
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the common man. Here the reader becomes acquainted with the specific 
things desired of specific deities in terms of protection, adjustment to natural 
forces, family harmony, prosperity in a multitude of diverse livelihoods, sal- 
vation from hell (Buddhist and Taoist) and attainment of virtue in heaven. 
The third, of special interest to the student of religious history and philos- 
ophy, traces the antiquity of contemporary peasant cults, the syncretism 
that has occurred within the religious heritage, and describes the processes 
of disintegration and transformation at work in contemporary cults. The im- 
pression is cumulative that the roots of China’s peasant religion are ancient, 
tough, wiry and persistent. 

It is noteworthy that Professor Day finds his data upholding the pre- 
animistic theory of early religion rather than that of animism (DeGroot), 
totemism (Wilhelm) or a primordial monotheism (Legge, Giles, Ross, 
Hirth, etc.). With D. C. Graham he believes that the basic concept is that of 
‘mysterious potency’’ and advances tentatively the suggestion that in the 
word ling we have the Chinese equivalent of the term “‘mana’”’ as empha- 
sized by R. R. Marett and others. In the reviewer’s judgment the author is 
right in this surmise, for even in the supposedly more advanced religion of 
Buddhism the notion of the mysteriously efficacious may be observed in the 
popular Chinese form. There the image in the temple becomes /ing on the 
occasion of priestly ceremonials in its presence. It is fairly certain that a 
close examination of religious uses of the term Jing would quite sustain Pro- 
fessor Day’s suggestion. 

In workmanship the book is admirable. Seventy-three illustrations, many 
of them beautifully done in colour, enrich the text. Throughout, Chinese 
words are given in Wade romanization with the original characters in 
adjacent brackets. Titles of the multitudinous deities are classified and 
translated in a valuable Appendix. These features together with an eighteen 
page Index greatly enhance the reference convenience of the work. A Bib- 
liography of one hundred and thirty-two titles attests the care with which the 
author has checked both his data and his interpretations with the findings of 
other scholars in the China field. All in al’ we find here both patient empiri- 
cism and wise humility in the presence of the intimate life of China’s com- 
mon man. 

Oberlin College CiarENcE H. HaMiLton 


Years of blindness. By H. G. Quarircu Wates. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company. 1943. 332 p. $3.00. 


This book covers a great deal of territory, dealing as it does not only with 
the countries in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific, but to a certain 
extent with British India as well. Few writers would have had the courage, 
much less the ability, of trying to cover so much in one book. But Quaritch 
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Wales manages to perform this feat in an almost effortless, and highly enter- 
taining manner, making this volume something which has interest to both the 
student and the layman. The reason that he has been able to do this must be 
found less in the fact that he spent most of the between wars’ period in tropi- 
cal Asia than that he was an impartial observer, belonging neither to the com- 
mercial nor the government class. But even an archaeologist needs the in- 
clination and the ability to survey his contemporary surroundings whenever 
he can retreat from antiquity. Fortunately Wales had both. 

The underlying note is aptly expressed in the title and there is just enough 
about each of the countries involved to give even a newcomer to the study 
of this region an insight of what made these rich lands pass into the hands of 
the Japanese with hardly more than a skirmish, all because of a blind belief 
in the perpetual powers of empire. 

Much has been said from time to time about the lackadaisical attitude of the 
planters, miners, and other Europeans in not being able to fight for their pos- 
sessions, but here at least is one man who rises to the defense of those who, 
after all, were only the servants of interests back home. Rather, he puts the 
blame where it belongs, around the green-draped tables of governments and 
counting houses in the capitals of Western Europe. 

But while not actually blaming the Europeans in the East for the major 
catastrophe of losing their colonies, Wales nevertheless points out clearly 
that those who went to the East did so, if no longer as seekers of fortune, at 
least for the purpose of making a better living than they would ever have 
been able to do if they had stayed at home. And this, they felt,. entitled them 
to the ease and luxuries with which they surrounded themselves—extrava- 
gant club life, fancy travel accommodations, and air-conditioned houses. Al- 
most without exception they considered this their just. due, a meager com- 
pensation almost for having to live in the tropics. Few realized that this still 
further broadened the gap which separated them from an indigenous popu- 
lation, which by their numerical strength, if not by ancestral priority, had a 
right to be heard and understood. Practically speaking, such Europeans as 
did realize this problem were only found in government circles and it cannot 
be denied that these, insofar as they had the power, did all they could to lead 
the natives to some sort of self-expression, paternalistically to be sure, but 
of a kind which allowed for an eventual maturity. 

In this kaleidoscopic portrayal of the countries of tropical Asia, Thailand 
presents a picture of its own, that of an independent country looking to 
Europe for leadership and advice, but only long enough to learn the ropes and 
not too unwilling to follow Japanese leadership when that country moved 
into first place in East Asia. That this did not prevent Thailand from being 
swallowed up by Japanese imperialism is but one proof that Japan “did not 
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choose to take her natural place as champion of the Asiatic nations” as Wales 
puts it. This inability to realize that the days of empire building are over 
may well cost Japan her place in the sun. 

Enhancing the entertainment value of the book are the many characters 
which move in and out of the main theme but with each of which the writer 
manages to highlight a point he is trying to make. These sketches also add 
to an understanding of the peculiar conditions under which Europeans of 
various levels of society managed to live in this region. 

The greatest value this book has, however, is that it lacks a not too un- 
common nostalgia for things as they once were, and that, throughout, it ex- 
presses the hope that the many years of unchallenged possession ending in the 
cataclysmic events following Pearl Harbor, may have taught the white man 
that the many millions of people in tropical Asia have a right to reach a state 
of emancipation and that in aiding them to attain this he can still play his role. 
Bethesda, Maryland Georce MassELMAN 


Singapore is silent. By Grorce We tier. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1943, p. 312. $3.00. 


Retreat with Stilwell. By Jack BeLpeN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 
p. 368. $3.00. 


Great Britain lost Singapore at Dunkirk. When France fell and the Vichy 
regime allowed the Japanese to overrun French Indo-China, Singapore was 
doomed. Such is the opinion of George Weller, Chicago News correspondent, 
who was one of the last to leave Singapore prior to its capture. It shocks 
one to read of the mighty naval base being forced to press into service old 
1932 model planes valued at $300 each. Not until January twelfth did some 
Hurricane fighters arrive and then only fifty. As a result British soldiers 
fought for weeks without seeing an allied plane. Such lack of preparation is 
condemned soundly by Weller. However, he does not mention Churchill’s 
explanation that priorities in planes and tanks were given to the Eighth 
Army in Egypt on the theory that since Japan had not entered the war when 
France collapsed she would not do so in 1941. It is strange that Tojo’s ap- 
pointment as Premier in October, 1941, did not cause Churchill to abandon 
this theory. 

According to Weller, Malayan cooperation with the Japanese was much 
less than generally supposed. There was some fifth columnist activity, such 
as a secret radio station which the authorities could not locate because Singa- 
pore was not equipped with modern detecting instruments. But Malayans 
did not flee in panic when bombs fell and many of them liberally donated 
blood and cooperated with the air raid wardens. 

Weller thinks we are in for a series of wars with the Japanese. He, there- 
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fore, would have us establish bases “under full and unequivocal American ad- 
ministration’”’ at Singapore, Truk, Penang, Palembang, Surabaya, Amboina, 
Rabaul, and New Caledonia. Whether England, Holland, and France would 
agree to this when Japan has been defeated is questionable. While Americans 
may agree to accept additional responsibility in the Far East there is certain 
to be vigorous opposition to such extensive commitments as Weller suggests. 

Belden’s book gives a graphic description of the Allied military collapse in 
Burma. He criticizes both England and the United States for not recognizing 
that Singapore was doomed and concentrating on the defense of Burma. Three 
months elapsed between the attack on Pearl Harbor and the fall of Rangoon. 
Had they been utilized adequately, sufficient reenforcements could have been 
sent to hold Burma. Not only was this opportunity missed but also British 
officials were strangely tardy in permitting Chinese troops to enter Burma 
from the north to help defend it. Furthermore, the few troops that England 
did have in Burma were spread out so thinly that it was easy for the Japanese 
to overwhelm them. Native Burmese, seeing the myth of British invincibility 
being blasted, went over to the victorious Japanese who exploited fully the 
slogan ‘‘Burma for the Burmese.” The best England could do to retain native 
loyalty was to appeal for the preservation of law and order. 

Allied air strength was so weak that the soldiers joked about England’s 
secret weapon—an invisible airplane. British Intelligence service was very 
inefficient. The Japanese always seemed to know what the British were do- 
ing, but Stilwell and his associates never knew what the Japanese were up 
to. No wonder Stilwell said as he retreated toward India, ‘“What saps we 
must look to the Japs.” 

Weller and Belden have given us two extremely interesting volumes. They 
show how unprepared Britain was for the Japanese blow both at Singapore 
and Burma. Both correctly give the United States a share of the blame. As 
is well known, Britain, fighting for her life in Europe, was forced to rely 
upon the United States for the defense of the Far East. As Churchill put it, 
the defensive shield of the Far East was struck down at Pearl Harbor. 

Lincoln Memorial University Rosert STANLEY McCorpock 


Strategy at Singapore. By Eucene H. Mitrer. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1942. viii, 145. 


It is seldom that a careful study like this one leaves the reviewer feeling 
dissatisfied. The dissatisfaction is not with the content or excellence of the 
study. It arises from the feeling of being promised action in the title and given 
a political debate in the body of the book. To the ordinary reader who opens 
this volume Strategy at Singapore means a description of the defences at Singa- 
pore, the action leading up to and including the fall of Singapore, and some 
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statement as to why it fell. There is plenty of battle in this volume but it is a 
battle of words, of political factions. There is more than enough struggle 
but it is the struggle of a democratic matriarch giving birth to a naval base 
with complete benefit of the most expensive pre-natal care imaginable. The 
brimstone is burned along Downing Street rather than near the Raffles 
Hotel. 

Yet it is a good study, a thoughtful piece of research work which illustrates 
dramatically the democratic political system at work as it plays its role in 
world affairs. 

There are seven chapters. The first chapter presents the international 
political scene which called for a naval base at some place in the Far East. 
The second chapter indicates the various factors which, in the light of the 
political scene, led to locating the base at Singapore. Chapter three is a good 
analysis of the various international political factors involved in the actual 
erection of such a base. Chapter four is a debate over certain technical con- 
siderations in the light of the needs of the various components of the empire. 
Chapters five and six on building and completing the base are fascinating 
presentations of the battle of Downing Street wherein Ramsay MacDonald, 
the loyal obstructionist of the project, is defeated by Stanley Baldwin. Demo- 
cratic government was able to create a naval base in time for military action. 
The last or seventh chapter gives a brief summary of the political scene be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and finally military action is reached on page 133 of the 136 
page text. 

This is an excellent study in political not military science. 

Earlham College KENNETH Perry LANDON 


Post-mortem on Malaya. By Virctnta THompson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. xix, 323 p. $3.00. 


Virginia Thompson’s book on Malaya does not compete, as the title 
might suggest, with recent publications on the actual downfall of Malaya. 
The author gives an impersonal but thorough account of the economic and 
political structure of the post-war and war period which ended so disastrously 
when Singapore fell. Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, it has all the high qualities which are inherent to those 
publications. I wish that anyone who enjoyed Cecil Brown’s From Suez to 
Singapore would also read this book. He would then understand better the 
tremendous problems which the British Colonial Government faced; prob- 
lems which in their gravity, however, do not excuse the inefficiency which 
was evident during the period of actual Japanese attack. This survey sheds 
much light and is extremely valuable for all who want to know the back- 
ground which preceded the invasion. 
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Miss Thompson gives a very clear picture of the Malayan economic struc- 
ture. She portrays very well the racial ethnographic mixture which had re- 
sulted from constant migration of Chinese and Indians into a primarily 
Malayan world which still contained in the dense forests remnants of much 
older and very primitive types of people. The British Colonial Government 
has been accused of not being able to attach those groups to the Malayan 
world and of not giving them a share in the political control and later in the 
defense, but being not entirely unfamiliar with those problems, I can to some 
extent sympathize with the British reluctance. 

Very well written are the chapters on rubber and tin, the two great 
Malayan products which, after a period of partial monopoly (the Nether- 
lands East Indies also had a share), faced much greater competition from 
other areas of production. Miss Thompson also brings out the fact that lack 
of shipping space was a factor in the inability of the United States to procure 
large quantities of these two much-desired products. 

Her chapters on “Military History” and “Wartime Controls” are ex- 
tremely timely. The Malayan Government expected a situation similar to 
that in the First World War—that of an isolated, undisturbed position. 
Even the danger of war with Japan was not taken very seriously and, of course, 
the military power of Japan was tragically underestimated. The great source 
of Asiatic manpower was scarcely tapped. It is almost pathetic to read that 
on January 5, 1942 it was announced that the Malay Navy would be in- 
creased by one hundred more recruits. Eurasians who had gone to Great 
Britain to join the R. A. F. were turned down because they were not of pure 
British descent. A desire of the Chinese community in Singapore to form a 
Strait Regiment was not encouraged. At the very last moment Chinese were 
allowed share in the defense and those who volunteered marched out to battle 
with sticks, knives and a few rifles. If the Far East had not entered into the 
war, Malaya would have survived all criticism and would have grown rich 
on the sale of her products. Now she stands condemned, on many points 
probably too severely. 

Post-mortem on Malaya serves a special purpose. It gives a warning of 
the urgency of solving colonial problems which in cases of major stress may 
unexpectedly contribute to the downfall of a system which otherwise was 
not without merits. Anyone who is interested in the Malayan tragedy should 
read this book, which is well written and essentially not technical. It de- 
serves wide attention. 

The foreword by Sir George Sansom, British expert on Japanese affairs, 
does not fit into the book at all. One wonders why it was included. If any- 
thing it is a defense, or better an apology, and as that it is not convincing. 

Clark University S. Van VALKENBURG 
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I saw the fall of the Philippines. By Cantos P. Romuto. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc. 1943. viii, 323 p. $3.00. 


This is an eye-witness account of the Battle of the Philippines, down 
through the author’s thrilling escape on the last plane from Bataan and again 
on the last plane from Mindanao. His book is of particular significance because 
of Col. Romulo’s close association with the men who were directing that 
campaign. He had long been an ardent admirer and good friend of President 
Quezon and also of General MacArthur, on whose staff he served as Press 
Relations officer during the four months of war in the Philippines. His faith 
in the courage of MacArthur, in the patriotism of Quezon, never faltered 
during those terrible days. 

A skilled writer, Romulo makes his reader share the courage, hope, doubt 
and despair of those with whom he worked. The sentences and incidents are 
tapped off with the rhythm of a rapidly-firing machine gun—a tempo which 
was set by the constant bombardment and shelling under which the writer 
lived during the weeks until the withdrawal from Manila, during the ensuing 
weeks and months on Corregidor. 

It is a fine thing that the seventy-five thousand Filipino soldiers had a com- 
patriot who, without making a special point of it, could record their hero- 
isms and sufferings. Brigadier General Vicente Lim, first Filipino graduate 
from West Point, and the 41st Division, all Filipino troops, remained in the 
front lines on Bataan for four months. Romulo visited them there, found the 
boys in fox-holes ill with malaria and dysentery, half-starved, but still hold- 
ing on and waiting for the help that never came. And it was part of Romulo’s 
job to keep up their spirits, to tell them over and over that help was on the 
way. 

Even though the War Department deleted numerous passages—the nature 
of which may often be guessed—it could soften but little the bitter story of 
doomed men. 

The questions that remain unanswered are only implied in Col. Romulo’s 
book. He could not give the answers, but they must be given some time. Why 
was almost the entire air force in the Philippines lost on the ground on the 
first day of the war? Was no effort made to send aid, especially when it had 
been proved that the Japanese blockade could be run? How can complete con- 
fidence be restored among the Filipinos, who have suffered and lost so much? 

This spokesman for the Filipino people evidently has little fear on the last 
score. Just before the war he had traveled throughout the Far East hunting 
for democracy, but had failed to find it outside his country. He says: “The 
Filipino would not be a worthy pupil of Americanism if he did not know 
that his independence and self-respect spring from what he learned from 
America.” Through the Voice of Freedom, the radio on Corregidor, he said: 
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“‘We had a message for free men, given from a foul-smelling tunnel where 
trapped men were starving and suffering and dying. We could hold our own, 
we said, on Bataan and Corregidor—let the people of the Philippines stand 
by! They were standing by. They are still standing by America.” 

Institute of Pacific Relations CATHERINE PorTER 


Fiji: Little India of the Pacific. By Joun Westey Courter. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. xiii, 156 p. $2.00. 


This slender volume provides a brief account of the people, institutions, 
and economic problems of the Fiji Islands. It was written prior to the out- 
break of the present war in the Pacific, and is based partly upon a survey of 
recent official reports by the government of the colony and partly upon the 
results of investigations by the author during two visits to the islands. 

The subtitle of the volume, “Little India of the Pacific,” gives a clue to the 
dominant theme: the invasion of Fiji by thousands of immigrants from India, 
the consequent dislocation of the ancient customs of the natives, and the 
efforts of the newcomers to improve their economic and political position. 
Three introductory chapters provide a minimum of geographical and his- 
torical background. They are followed by five chapters in which the author 
discusses Fijian economy, the position and problems of the aboriginal popu- 
lation, and the aspirations and influence of the land-hungry Indians. These 
chapters constitute the major contribution of the volume. In the ninth chapter 
there is a brief sketch of the government of the colony, and the author con- 
cludes with some observations upon the issues which face the local authori- 
ties and some cautious predictions as to the course of events in the immediate 
future. These observations, made in time of peace, are equally valid today. 

Professor Coulter believes that under the impact of western institutions the 
ancient communal system of the Fijians is doomed to destruction, or at least 
to far reaching modifications. The scle hope of the natives is to adapt them- 
selves to individual ownership of land—a difficult process for the majority 
of them. The Indians, on the contrary, are increasing in wealth and number, 
and they have reasonably well defined political aspirations. The problem of 
the government, therefore, is to find some formula which will preserve “a 
balance of power” among the dominant races so that “‘each will have a share 
in economic, social, and political progress” (p. 147). The cumulative effect 
of the narrative is to arouse grave doubts as to whether the Fijians will long 
enjoy equality with their Indian and European neighbors. Indeed, Professor 
Coulter suggests the tragic possibility that if they are unable to adjust them- 
selves to individual enterprise their fate will be similar to that of the North 
American Indians—restriction to reservations. 

This is a useful book; it is also a brief one. Those who wish a rapid 
survey of Fijian problems will be grateful to Professor Coulter. It is no dis- 
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paragement of his labors to add that in fewer than two hundred pages he has 
covered material which might profitably be the subject of several substantial 
monographs. There is neither bibliography nor notes, and the index is inade- 


quate. 
Stanford University Harotp WHITMAN BraDLey 


The American frontier in Hawaii: The pioneers 1789-1843. By Harotp Wuit- 
MAN Brab.ey. Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1942. xii, 
488 p. $4.50. 

This excellent book on the Pacific kingdom which later became a territory 
of the United States is of particular importance. Specific portions of its sub- 
ject matter merit wide discussion and use. 

A good example of period history, the book also sets forth the impact of 
determined cultural, occupational, and national groups on the structure of a 
simple society, formerly protected by its oceanic isolation. Some of the ma- 
terial presented bears a relation to a recent study of international rivalry in 
the Pacific islands written by Jean Ingram Brookes. The period dealt with 
by Dr. Bradley ended just one hundred years ago. By coincidence its initial 
year also marked the beginning of American government under the Consti- 
tution; in the year following its close the United States made its first treaty 
with China. 

The research adds perspective to Far Eastern history, stretches the range 
of that subject to include the pattern of Pacific history, and contributes to 
international history. It exhibits the outreach and external relations of re- 
gions along the eastern shore of the Pacific and traces expansive impulses 
originating in New England. Many passages link Hawaiian history and 
Pacific history with the domestic evolution of the United States, lessening the 
sense of remoteness of frontier events which by a century preceded the dis- 
tance-smashing attack on Pearl Harbor. The book will aid specialists in 
English and French history. In short, it is basic history and cannot be 
claimed exclusively by any subdivision of the subject. 

The eight chapters relate the contacts of earlier visitors with the native 
people; expose the increasing connections of the Islands with New England, 
the Northwest Coast, Russian America, Eastern Asia, and other regions; 
and outline changes in the Hawaiian economy and in the course of Pacific 
trade in several commodities (furs, sandalwood, whale products, provisions 
and stores, and miscellaneous items). They trace the remarkable story of 
missionary activity and dominance, and the conflict of many vigorous person- 
alities. Throughout the beok appear intelligible accounts of the confused 
competition of commercial, religious, and political forces operating in a 
Polynesian microcosm. The story concludes with the achievement of the 
recognition of native sovereignty by leading powers. It dispels any remaining 
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doubt as to the wavering character of English policies toward the Islands; 
diversity of views regarding Pacific affairs was by no means limited to the 
American government and people. 

The book makes still clearer the known gap between the thinking of many 
Americans at home and that of different kinds of American pioneers on over- 
seas frontiers. It records events which throw into relief domestic difficulties 
within the United States; some of these accounts are bound to embarrass 
American readers, for example, the ignorant positiveness and intolerance 
which served as a common denominator for the (often conflicting) New Eng- 
land traditions of Calvinism and commerce. The missionaries were sincere 
in their desire to create a social and moral heaven-on-earth in the Pacific 
paradise, but it is mortifying to learn that they could find evil in such inno- 
cent matters as games and kite-flying. It is natural to wonder whether other 
American peculiarities which will be revealed to us by the overseas mirror 
of the present day will be found equally embarrassing. 

Those for whom “the Far East” ends somewhefe to the west of the inter- 
national date line will not discover an abundance of new information on their 
chosen area in Professor Bradley’s book, but they will value his organization 
of known facts and his occasional treatment of them in relation to a vast 
body of fresh material concerning neighboring areas of land and sea. On 
the other hand, those who regard the history of the different parts of Asia 
and the Pacific as a succession of shadings rather than as a set of compart- 
ments will find The American frontier in Hawaii essential to their studies. 

The contents will appeal also to students of culture history and conflict, 
missions, journalism, education, commerce and economics, law and govern- 
ment (including consular and diplomatic affairs), regional alignment, biog- 
raphy, and psychology. Careful reading of the discussion brings out the need 
of several supplementary studies of various kinds, ¢.g., individual histories 
of great international trading firms and specific commodities, treatments of 
American North Pacific commerce, and narratives of American consular and 
naval relations at additional Pacific and Asiatic ports. 

The unmistakable emphasis of the title places the book in the current of 
frontier interest set in motion by F. J. Turner and quickened by many of 
that kindly master’s pupils, to one of whom our author is indebted. The play 
seems to have been Turner-to-Robinson-to-Bradley. Turner’s lively blue 
eyes would have sparkled with pleasure over this refreshing and independent 
addition to the original current. Some readers will wish that it offered more 
description of the term “‘frontier,”” as well as comparisons with other fron- 
tiers. The subtitle suggests that later phases of the American frontier cre- 
ated in the Hawaiian Islands await treatment. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Bradley will proceed with this work, employing his demonstrated sense for 
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sources, responsiveness to variety, patient thoroughness, and agreeable style. 

His present volume is one of a few basic studies which, when somewhat in- 
creased in number, will permit the writing of a systematic Pacific history, now 
long overdue. In fact, the present narrative could acceptably have taken still 
greater advantage of the opportunity to tie in specific parts of the story with 
other events in Pacific and East Asiatic history, thereby strengthening its 
interpretative appeal for co-workers, and, indeed, for more general readers. 
For it is more than a historians’ history. The reader is repeatedly impressed 
with the direct applicability of the material to the needs of scholars in the 
other disciplines which have been mentioned, and to the working out of solu- 
tions of current problems in the market place, where much of the business of 
living is conducted—for instance, control of black markets, and adjustment of 
dangerously accelerated cultural conflict as the airplane and the war promote 
superficial uniformity among different peoples. 

Perhaps a reviewer who conducts a business enterprise may venture to 
point out that the uses of knowledge have an increasing relation to basic re- 
search activity, and to the continuance of security and freedom for research 
workers. The production of scholarly knowledge is more successful than the 
marketing of the product. Almost literally, the packaging and the prompt 
and efficient distribution of the goods require closer attention. Accordingly, 
in the present case, somewhat more inclusive index headings, presenting addi- 
tional categories in which other specialists and persons in non-academic pur- 
suits tend to think, would have increased the convenience and usefulness of 
an index which is fundamentally sound. 

The text reflects a mature understanding of the importance of “detail” and 
the occasional large influence of little things and little men, as in the case of 
Hawaiian debts. It is successful in leading the reader to identify himself 
temporarily with the era, the place, and the people described, thereby meeting 
one qualitative test of writing which is concerned with time and distance. The 
presentation of Hawaiian institutions is instructive. Domestic and foreign 
elements are carefully interwoven. Mistakes, acrimony, and notable disputes 
necessarily occupy much space; but cooperative labors and constructive 
sacrifices are frequently described. 

The author’s critical sense is good. At points where no conclusions are 
possible, however, he fortunately is content to present the evidence which 
may be useful to other investigators, few of whom are likely to traverse all 
of his sources. This is a book to be studied as well as read. Readers who are 
too hurried to do much cross-referring will feel that if a sequel is published 
the new volume should contain a few cumulative charts, graphs, and similar 
aids; there will be a place also for a sytematic discussion of sources and for 
suggestions regarding further investigations which need to be undertaken. 
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Good use is made of papers of business firms and missionary bodies and 
the contents of public archives and other depositories. Very few sources 
and scholarly works for which the informed reader would look have been 
passed by; one of the latter is K. S. Latourette’s pioneer study of early 
American relations with China. Footnotes are numerous and full; pleasing 
and economical saving of space could have been effected by greater use of ab- 
breviations in citations. Two useful maps are supplied. The Stanford Uni- 
versity Press has done well by Professor Bradley. His book deserves a large 
audience. 

Seattle, Washington ELpon GriFFIN 
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BOOK NOTES 





America’s battlefronts: Where our fighting forces are by Freperick Gruin (New 
York: The Foreign Policy Association. 1943, 96p. 25¢. Headline Book No. 38) 
gives “a picture, in greater detail, of America’s soldiers abroad and of the lands in 
which they are striving to extend ‘freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear’ to the whole world.” The closing sections of the 
pamphlet deal with India, China, and the Southwest Pacific. It is an excellent piece 
of work, which puts into brief space a remarkable amount of useful informa- 
tion presented in crisp, vital style. There are good maps prepared by Graphic 
Associates. 


The peace we fight for by Hiram Mortuerwe i (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943. x, 218p. $3.00) is an unusually forthright and realistic attempt to prognosticate 
as to the state of Europe immediately after the war and the nature of the measures 
that must be taken to insure order and peace. Mr. Motherwell, a journalist with years 
of European experience, naturally stresses the problems of that continent, but de- 
votes two chapters to Eastern Asia. Chapter X, ““The New Imperialism” argues 
that after the war, occidental imperialism must shift its colonial profit technique 
away from the maintenance of cheap laborers and toward the cultivation of pros- 
perous customers. In Chapter XV the author presents “Some Asiatic questions.”’ 
He feels that the best service the United Nations can render China after the war is 
to insist on the “Open Door,” pending the time when a free and united China can 
assume the leadership of Eastern Asia. For Japan, his prescription is that she must 
be drawn into the world economic pattern as soon as possible, to prevent her be- 
coming once more a menace to world peace. Joint administration of the colonial 
areas of southeastern Asia in the interests of all nations through a federal agency 
seems to him one of the essentials of a wise peace settlement. 


Two pamphlets recently published by the East and West Association are espe- 
cially designed to help Americans to understand and appreciate their Chinese allies. 
The people of China, who they are, how they live, what they are like, why they are fight- 
ing (New York: The East and West Association, 1942. 20p. 30¢) packs into brief 
compass a remarkable amount of well-selected information about China, from the 
teachings of Confucius to the distances by air from Chungking to other important 
cities of the world. It is skillfully organized and very attractively printed, with a 
brief statement on each major point, lists of topics for further investigation, and 
bibliographical suggestions. Its users are referred to What to read about China: 
General bibliography (New York: The East and West Association, 1942. 19p. 
Mimeographed. 20¢) for an annotated list of useful books about China. The East 
and West Association also publishes other book lists about China designed for special 
groups, such as labor unions, business men, and college students, as well as similar 
materials on India, the Philippines and the Near East. 
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The Foreign Policy Report for April 15, 1943 is Strategy of the war in Asia by 
LawreENce K. Rostncrr (New York: Foreign Policy Association, Volume XIX, 
No. 3, 1943, 36p. 25¢). It provides a broad and intelligent analysis of the larger 
strategy of the United Nations since Pearl Harbor and a consideration of present 
and future factors which should shape that strategy, The author presents the argu- 
ment for disposing of the European war first, pointing out that Germany has a larger 
war potential than Japan, is more vulnerable to attack by the United Nations, and 
is nearer to exhaustion. He discusses the strategy of “aggressive attrition” which is 
being employed in our war against Japan, and stresses the point that in the last 
analysis China is the primary sector in the Far East and that the “‘main concern of 
the United Nations must be to keep China in the war and to build up the Chinese 
front.”’ 































The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has now added a vol- 
ume on Australia and New Zealand to its group of paper covered pamphlets on the 
lands of the Pacific Area. It is Lands down under by C. Hartiey Grattan (St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1943. 93p. 40). It gives the ““ABC’s” of 
information about Australia and New Zealand in clear and readable form. The book 
is more elementary in tone and more obviously meant for public school use than are 
its companions in the series. Like them, it is attractively gotten ups 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently issued an attractive pamphlet on 
An exhibition of modern Chinese paintings (New York: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1943, 50¢). It includes reproductions of twenty-one works of a number of 
contemporary Chinese painters, exhibited at the museum from January 15 to March 
14, 1943. It has introductions by Hu Shih, Kinn-see Shan; Lin Yutang and Alan 
Priest. Though labelled “‘modern,”’ the paintings do not, in general, deviate far from 
the traditional calligraphic style. 


The East and West Association hfas just added. a pamphlet on Films about China 
(New York: The East and West Association, 1943, 12p, 10¢) to its set of useful 


bibliographies and introductory readings on the peoples of Asia. 


Easy Malay words and phrases by Marius A. Menonesen (New York: The John 
Day Company, in collaboration with the East and West Association, 1943. 64p. 
$1.00) is a handbook intended to give members of the American fighting forces a 
knowledge of the basic structure of everyday Malay and a vocabulary of some 800 
words. 
















The Chinese radicals: the 214 index characters of the Kang Hsi. Dictionary (Compiler 
and publisher W. M, Hawley Studios, Hollywood, California. Sales agent P. D. 
and Ione Perkins. South Pasadena, Cal., 1943) is a.useful classroom. chart, size 
35 X45 inches. It contains the written and printed forms of the characters, the variant 
forms, examples of these variant forms in characters, the official number of strokes 
and one meaning. The pronunciation or romanization. is not given, The chart should 
be of value to teachers and students, especially in the writing of characters. 
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Asenn, Havvett. Pacific charter: our destiny in 
Asia. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 
viii, 302p. $2.50. Reviewed in Amerasia, 6 
(Feb. 1943), 496-97 andin NYTBR (jan. 17, 
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Barney, Tuomas A. Asmerica’s foreign policies: 
past and present. New York: Foreign policy 
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33p. 
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reviewed in FEQ. 
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Boston: Little, Brown, 1943. 322p. $2.50. 
Account of the career of a Chinese family in 
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The Foreign Policy Report for April 15, 1943 is Strategy of the war in Asia by 
Lawrence K. Rostncer (New York: Foreign Policy Association, Volume XIX, 
No. 3, 1943, 36p. 25¢). It provides a broad and intelligent analysis of the larger 
strategy of the United Nations since Pearl Harbor and a consideration of present 
and future factors which should shape that strategy, The author presents the argu- 
ment for disposing of the European war first, pointing out that Germany has a larger 
war potential than Japan, is more vulnerable to attack by the United Nations, and 
is nearer to exhaustion. He discusses the strategy of “aggressive attrition” which is 
being employed in our war against Japan, and stresses the point that in the last 
analysis China is the primary sector in the Far East and that the “main concern of 
the United Nations must be to keep China in the war and to build up the Chinese 
front.” 





The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has now. added a vol- 
ume on Australia and New Zealand to its group of paper covered pamphlets on the 
lands of the Pacific Area. It is Lands down under by C. Hartiey Grattan (St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1943. 93p. 40¢). It gives the ““ABC’s” of 
information about Australia and New Zealand in clear and readable form. The book 
is more elementary in tone and more chviously meant for public school use than are 
its companions in the series. Like them, it is attractively gotten ups 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently issued an attractive pamphlet on 
An exhibition of modern Chinese paintings (New York: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1943, 50¢). It includes reproductions of twenty-one works of a number of 
contemporary Chinese painters, exhibited at the museum from January 15 to March 
14, 1943. It has introductions by Hu Shih, Kinn-see Shan, Lin Yutang and Alan 
Priest. Though labelled “modern,” the paintings do not, in general, deviate far from 
the traditional calligraphic style. 


The East and West Association hjas just added a pamphlet on Films about China 
(New York: The East and West Association, 1943, 12p. 10¢) to its set of useful 
bibliographies and introductory readings on the peoples of Asia. 







Easy Malay words and phrases by Marius A. MenpLesen (New York: The John 
Day Company, in collaboration with the East and West Association, 1943. 64p. 
$1.00) is a handbook intended to give members of the American fighting forces a 


knowledge of the basic structure of everyday Malay and a vocabulary of some 800 
words. 





The Chinese radicals: the 214 index characters of the Kang Hsi Dictionary (Compiler 
and publisher W. M. Hawley Studios, Hollywood, California. Sales agent P. D. 
and Ione Perkins, South Pasadena, Cal., 1943) is a useful classroom chart, size 
35 X45 inches. It contains the written and printed forms of the characters, the variant 
forms, examples of these variant forms in characters, the official number of strokes 
and one meaning. The pronunciation or romanization is not given. The chart should 
be of value to teachers and students, especially in the writing of characters. 
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Asenp, Hauiett. Pacific charter: our destiny in 
Asia. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 
viii, 302p. $2.50. Reviewed in Amerasia, 6 
(Feb. 1943), 496-97 and in NYTBR (Jan. 17, 
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Battey, Tuomas A. America’s foreign policies: 
past and present. New York: Foreign policy 
association, 1943. Paper. Maps. 96p. 25¢. 
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Curtis, Monica (ed.). Documents on inter- 
national affairs, 1938. New York: Oxford 
University press, 1943. $10.00. 

DanteL, Hawruorn. Islands of the Pacific. New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1943. ix, 228p. $2.50. 
To be reviewed in FEQ. 
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dents in America. New York: China institute 
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York: John Day, 1943. $1.50. 

Greet, W. Caper. War words: recommended 
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East. London: Royal institute of international 
affairs; New York: Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions, 1943. About 285p. $3.50. A survey of 
trade and investments during the last 150 
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Asia. New York: Howell, Soskin, publishers, 

1943. 463p. $3.00. Reviewed in NYTBR 
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Hoy, Wiruam. The Chinese six companies. San 
Francisco: Chinese consolidated benevolent 
association (Chinese six companies), 1942. 
33p. 

Hupson, G. Donatp. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
world atlas. With physical and political maps, 
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and the Far East. New York: Institute of 
Pacific relations, 1943. x, 164p. $1.25. To be 
reviewed in FEQ. 
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Boston: Little, Brown, 1943. 322p. $2.50. 
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Day, 1943. $2.50. 
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America, 1942. 58p. 50¢. 

Steransson, Evetyn. Here is Alaska. Fore- 
word by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York. 
Scribners, 1943. $2.50. 
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and Asia.”’ Asia, 43 (Feb. 1943), 107-110. 
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Drervorrr, Captain Ross A. “Pioneer party— 
Wake island.”” USNIP, 69 (April, 1943), 
499-508. Excellent first-hand account. (T. 
E. E.) 
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Pacific era.” California monthly (Berkeley), 
50 (March, 1943), 20-21, 36, 38. 

Eyre, James K. “The civil war and naval action 
in the Far East.’”” USNIP, 68 (Nov. 1942), 
1543-1548. Story of Confederate raider 
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waters in 1863. (T. E. E.) 

FARRELLY, THeEopore S. “Aleutian stepping- 
stones.” Vale review, winter, 1943. 

Forsytu, W. D. “Stability in the Pacific: 
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7-20. 
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schools. (L. C. G.) 
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43 (May, 1943), 263-67. Ill. 
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1839, 
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Burma. Reviewed in Amerasia, 7 (April 1, 
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our fighting forces are. New York: Foreign 
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Harnes, C. Grove and Horrman, Ross J. S. 
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HEMLEBEN, SyLvester Joun. Plans for world 
peace through six centuries. Chicago: university 
of Chicago press. 1943. 227p. $2.50. 

Hersey, Joun. Into the valley: a skirmish of the 
marines. New York: Knopf, 1943. 138p. Ill. 
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Hirton, James. The story of Dr. Wassell. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1943. $1.50. Story of the 
evacuation of wounded men from Java. 
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the Pacific. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott co. 
1943. 302p. $3.00. Reviewed in NYTBR 
(March 21, 1943), 2. 

Lee, Crarx. They call it Pacific. New York: 
Viking press, 1943. 374p. $3.00. An account 
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$2.50. Account of the campaign in the East 
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leading up to Pearl Harbor. 
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the Malay Peninsula and the fall of Singa- 
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Netherlands news, 6 (1943), 137-46. 

Batpwin, Hanson W. “America at war: the 
first year.” Foreign affairs, 21 (Jan. 1943), 
197-210. 

Barkey, Lieut. R. L. and Bucktey, Lieut. 
F. D. “Carrier crisis.” USNIP, 69 (March, 
1943), 345-357. 
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U. S. Department of State bulletin, 8 (April 10, 
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297-311. 
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BLuMENFIELD, Jack. “Actually how strong is 
the Japanese navy? Part 2.”’ Our navy (New 
York), 37 (mid-Jan. 1943), 16-19, 61. Dis- 
cussion of approximate strength of Japan in 
the different types of naval vessels. 

Bombings. “Japanese increase bombing raids.” 
China at war, 10 (April, 1943), 61-64. 

“Casablanca and the Asia front.” Amerasia, 6 
(Feb. 1943), 483-92. 

“The China front and the future of Asia.” 
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Willkie. 

Cuu, Hune-t1. “America and Japan’s war in 
China: before Pearl Harbor.” National re- 
construction, 1 (Aug. 1942), 64-78. 

Cuiive, Sir Rosert H. “Japan: dishonourable 
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(T. E. E.) 
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warfare.” (T. E. E.) 
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